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Tell It to Sweeney! 


(The Stuyvesants will understand!) 


~WEENEY.) lives in an apartment 

in Brooklyn, on upper Manhattan, 
in the Bronx, or has a house on Staten 
Island or in Nutley, N. J. 

It is Sweeney who swells the Mu- 
nicipal Marriage License Bureau 
each spring and fall. He marries 
comparatively early and raises a 
family—usually a good sized one. 

Sweeney's children grow fast. They 
need baby carriages, medicines, foods, 
shoes, clothing, books, pianos, bathing 


suits, Christmas trees, tonsillotomy, 
tuition, trousseaux, phonograph rec- 
ords—in fact, everything. 


Sweeney’s sons filled both rear and 
front ranks in the late war; some of 
them stood ahead of the ranks. They 
drive trucks, belong to trade unions, 
work in offices, sell goods and run 
businesses. 

Sweeney's daughters go to school, 
some of them to college; some of them 
work in factories, pound typewriters, 
sell retail merchandise, design Paris 
frocks. Eventually 90% of them 
marry. 


WEENEY and Mrs. Sweeney are 
ambitious and expectant of Life. 
They believe in God, the United States 
and life insurance. They respect 
education, and want the kids to have 
plenty of it. They look forward to 
grapefruit for breakfast, their own 
homes, a little car, money in the bank 


and a better future for the Sweeney 





juniors. ‘Today some of the Sweeneys 
are buying Pierce Arrows and Long 
Island estates; more of them will, to- 
morrow. The Sweeneys know what 
they want—and get it. They want the 
best, and whenever possible—get it. 


WEENEY’S name in New York 

may be Smith, or Cohen, or Mul- 
ler, or Nelson or La Voie—or 
Sweeney. 


There are a million families of 
Sweeneys in and around New York, 
with incomes from $6,000 down. 


You men who aspire to sell large 
bills of goods to New York, remember 
the Sweeneys. They comprise 75% of 
any large city’s population. Address 
your advertising, your sales messages, 
to them, because they are your best 
customers. They keep right on living 
and dying, earning and spending 
money, buying and using merchandise. 
They are not hard to sell, and they are 
good folks to do business with. And 
remember, when you talk to Sweeney, 
the people with bluer blood and more 
money who read The News will un- 
derstand; whereas if you talk to 
Stuyvesants, Sweeney won't listen. You 
can't lose anything by saying it so 
Sweeney understands. 


ELL it to Sweeney—in The News, 

bought by one-third of all the 

people in New York City who buy a 
morning newspaper. 
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SETS THE PACE 


New York State Newspapers are an absolute com- 
mercial necessity to National Advertisers and Manu- 
facturers and to business men everywhere who value 
achievement, advancement and expansion. 


In producing results for advertisers New York 
State newspapers occupy first place. They are read 
by millions of people every day, reach out into the 
forty-eight states, across the seas and make their im- 
press felt upon the whole world. 


Advertising in New York newspapers has no 
boundaries to its possibilities. 


If you want business, call into your service the 
Daily Newspapers listed below. 


New York State 








*Albany Knickerbocker Press........ (M) 
*Albany Knickerbocker Press......... (S) 
iar GEE: « casncciccinsstacecd cece (E) 
*Brooklyn Daily Eagle................. (E) 
*Brooklyn Daily Eagle................. (S) 


*Buffalo Courier and Enquirer...(M&E) 


GN CATE. ska Seicsccoescacssvsda (S) 
SD ODS. oss ade censsbcncdicces (M) 
eR TONS « on cinsiscenesdvesiesas (S) 
"Buffalo Evening News .............. (E) 
"Buffalo Evening Times............... (E) 
"Buffalo Sunday Times ............... (S) 
"Corning Evening Leader.............. (E) 
Elmira Star-Gazette ............... (E) 
Geneva Daily Times ............... (E) 
"Glens Falls  Poest-Star.....<sesccveses (M) 
"Gloversville Leader Republican...... (E) 
Gloversville Morning Herald....... (M) 

Hornell Tribune-Times ............(E) 
“Ithaca Journal-News ............... (E) 
"Jamestown Journal ............... .(E) 
“Jamestown Morning Post............. (M) 
"Middletown Times-Press ........... (E) 
*Mount Vernon Daily Argus........ (E) 
**Newburgh Daily News...............(E) 





Circu- 
lation 


31,950 
47,041 
6,762 
61,561 
75,566 
85,857 
120,554 
38,099 
58,205 
104,958 
85,006 
102,809 
7,364 
23,792 
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New Rochelle Daily Star............. (E) 
*New York Globe..... .. Jvscasesceseee 
*New York Evening Mail......... (E) 
New York Evening Post............ (E) 
The New York Herald.............. (M) 
The New York: BMoralld...........0ss0. (S) 
Tine: Bem Se Weis once iccxcacnstes (E) 
PO TONE <BR sc cis iesdscienteessd (M) 
Seow: Tae CAG, seincicscedacsseavss (S) 
“ow Fis Tein cc ccsvececcuniud (M) 
"New York Tribune........ Socedéecwend (S) 
ee (M) 
Pee “TORN We idietcscvivauwas cess (S) 
aw. Ve TB svn cas icascendivess (E) 
*Niagara Falls Gazette..............-. (E) 
Pee, FRMRRD ecisccnnasvedeicescccas (E) 


*Poughkeepsie Star and Enterprise..(E) 


Rochester Times-Union ............. (E) 
Saratoga Springs Saratogian......... (E) 
*Staten Island Daily Advance......... (E) 
Spcenas DOR cdiaivcnk ct stddenvdses (E) 
Weer I wc cderaeSackindocvs (M&E) 


Government Statements, April 1, 1922. 
*A. B. C. Publishers’ Statement, April 
**A. B. C. Auditor’s Report, April 1, 
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Why Not YOUR OWN 
“Washington Information Bureau” ? 


Personal service to readers — 
More good will of your readers — 
More reader confidence— 

Added circulation— 

A fine daily editorial feature. 


These and more are the benefits which the 


NEWSPAPER INFORMATION 
SERVICE 


offers to you daily newspaper editors who are striving 
and fighting for those very things every day of your 
lives. 


It no longer requires argument that a first-class 


“QUESTION AND ANSWER” 


and informative bulletin service from Washington, the 
storehouse of prodigious quantities of information, pro- 
duces all the foregoing values for a newspaper. The 
only thing that needs to be proven is that the concern 
undertaking the work gives accurate and prompt 
service. 





The Newspaper Information Service was organized 
some two years ago to serve the 29 Scripps-McRae 
Newspapers cooperatively and exclusively. During the elapsed period we have assembled a large staff of 
trained research workers and newspaper people who know how and where to find the answer to almost any 
question in the world that is answerable. This staff has been given ~ 


THE ACID TEST 


by the Scripps-McRae newspapers and, having been found thoroughly efficient, the Newspaper Information 
Service now introduces itself to the Newspaper editors of the country and offers its service exclusively to one 
newspaper in every city. 


PERSONAL SERVICE, IN YOUR NAME 

Your readers will be given personal service, in your name. It will be YOUR OWN “Washington In- 
formation Bureau”, or your own “Washington Bureau”, if you please. 

In addition we will supply clients with an intensively interesting, entertaining and instructive “Question 
and Answer” EDITORIAL FEATURE DAILY. 

We will ask no paper for a contract. N.I.S. will serve ON MERIT 
ONLY. If an editor fails to see merit, there will be no contract to hold 
him a holy minute. 





Write for rates and further detailed information to the 


NEWSPAPER INFORMATION SERVICE 


1322 New York Avenue, N. W. Washington, D. C. 
S. T. HUGHES, Manager 
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Dominate 
Philadelphia 


If you were to ask most any intelligent Philadelphian 
how to make your advertising do the most good in Phila- 
delphia, the reply undoubtedly would be “Put it in The 
Bulletin.” 


Create maximum impression at one cost by con- 
centrating in the newspaper “nearly everybody’ 
reads— 


THE BULLETIN 


The circulation of The Philadelphia Bulletin is one of the 


rm 
In largest in America. 


Philadelphia A. B. C. Report of net paid daily average circulation for six 
months ending March 31, 1922—494,499 copies a day. 


No artificial methods of stimulating circulation are used by 


The Bulletin. 





NEW YORK , CHICAGO DETROIT SAN FRANCISCO 
Dan A. Carroll, Verree & Conklin, Inc. C. L. Weaver, Allen Hofmann, 
150 Nassau Street. 28 East Jackson Blvd. Verree & Conklin, Inc. Verree & Conklin, Inc. 
117 Lafayette Blvd. 681 Market Street 
LONDON PARIS 
M. Bryans, J. J. E. Hessey, 
125 Pall Mall, S. W. 1. 5 rue Lamartine (9). 


(Copyright 1922, Bulletin Company) 
























































ing, 63 Park Row, New York City. 


Total Circulation of This Issue: 6,200 
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Issued every Saturday—forms closing .at ten P. M. on the Thursday preceding the date 
of publication—by the Editor and Publisher Co., Suite 1117, New York World Build- 
Private Branch Telephone Exchange, Beekman 


4330. Charter Member Audit Bureau of Circulations. 
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SIMMONS, REPORTER, 78 AND GOING STRONG 


One-Time Near Owner of the World Finds Equal Joy in Chasing the News or a Three-Card Draw and 
Has Not Lost His Poise Since Fort Sumter Was Fired On 


THE oldest newspaper reporter in 

New York City is also the only 
newspaper reporter in New York City 
who insists upon working seven days a 
week. No doubt a moral should be at- 
tached to this sentence, but the oldest 
newspaper reporter in New York does 
not moralize. So the sentence stands on 
its own two feet for the reader to take 
from it what pleases him. 

The oldest newspaper reporter in New 
York City is Capt. W. E. Simmons, 
seventy-eight years old, and if any one of 
a number of persons in this writer’s ac- 
quaintance were called upon to prepare 
his biography they would undoubtedly 
include this line: 

“He remained calm in earthquake and 
poker game.” 

So much for introducing one who, but 
for the anonymity of the daily newspaper 
story, would be well known, by name at 
least, to two generations of Americans 
and who is still going strong. 

He works on the New York World. 
The man does not live who enjoyed this 
privilege when Capt. Simmons came up 
from Charleston and joined the staff in 
1874, long before the paper came into 
possession of the Joseph Pulitzer who 
made it the distinguished journal it is 
“today, of course with the aid of devoted 
associates like the man who has survived 
them all. 

If there is an occupation that can be 
called a young man’s game, or one in 
which none but young men are supposed 
to last, it is that of being a newspaper re- 
porter. Yet here is one man, within two 
years of the four-score post, who ob- 
serves all of the rules of the game, even 
to eating ice cream and drinking coffee at 
two a.m. 

No day fails to find him leaving the 
Sixth Avenue Elevated Station at Park 
Place at one in the afternoon and a few 
moments later entering the city room of 
the Morning World ready for anything 
that may happen. And, although every 
man on the paper is entitled to one day 
off in seven, the only day Simmons takes 
off is for an occasional fishing trip in the 
Bay. Otherwise, Sunday as well as 
Thursday finds him on the job. 

The other day the Prince of Monaco 
died suddenly. The news arrived in a 
two-line afternoon despatch. Mr. Sim- 
mons, of The World, with little on his 
hands at the moment, appeared in the 
office of the news editor and asked: 

“Anybody doing the Prince of Mon- 
aco ?” 

“No, Cap, go to it,” was the reply from 
one who evinced no surprise that it was 
so old a man whose eyes were so closely 
abreast the spot news in the afternoon 
papers. That was because Capt. Sim- 
mons, by his very devotion to the job, 
minimizes by a score or more of years 
the office impression of his real age. The 
next morning, quite naturally, The 
World carried a comprehensive and really 
informative account of the life and ac- 
tivities of Monte Carlo’s royal. ocean- 
Ographer and patron of science. 

Capt. Simmons can look away back 
into the past: On occasion he can exceed 
in retrospective vision the files_of The 
World “morgue”’—which is saying a 











By CHARLES 


mouthful for one who still refers to its 
clippings. Regardez: 

The City Editor, Mr. Gavin: “Captain, 
we want something to supplement the 
straight news on the centennial exercises 
here and in Ohio in memory of General 
Grant. Can you suggest anything from 
your experience?” 

Mr. Simmons: “Why, yes. I inter- 
viewed Grant for the Times once, and I 
saw him frequently, of course. Suppose 
I recall my visit to his house uptown?” 

Mr. Gavin: “That'll be fine. Let’s 
have about a column of it, and thank 
you.” 

With which the elderly gentleman with 
flowing beard, eye glasses and pipe, 
pulled out the typewriter compartment 
of his up-to-date desk and proceeded to 
produce a pleasing picture of the U. S. 
Grant who had been General and Presi- 
dent residing amid his family and his 
curios in New York City. World read- 
ers who read the article might imagine 
an old man taking days to scrawl out 
the story; they would hardly conceive 
him pounding it out on a machine in a 
room filled with young men grinding 
out copy to the kind of a racket bear 


able only by newspaper reporters and 
boiler-makers. 
Capt. Simmons was born on _ his 


father’s plantation ten miles from 
Charleston, S. C., where the elder Sim 
mons had become one of the country’s 
most noted planters of Sea Island cot- 
ton. At the outbreak of the Civil War, 


P. SWEENEY 


Simmons, but seventeen, was about to 
start with two cousins for the Confed- 
erate enlistment headquarters in Charle- 
ston when he fell desperately ill. He 
lingered for more than a year, during 
which both cousins were killed. Sim- 
mons went to Charleston and entered 
newspaper work, becoming city editor 
of a paper called the News and Courier. 
In 1874 he went to New York and 
joined The World, where, but for the 
interruption of six or seven years, he 
has remained ever since. Long before 
Joseph Pulitzer took over the paper, 
Simmons discovered that it could be 
bought for $100,000, of which $50,000 
would be taken by the then owners on 
a note. Simmons outlined a newspaper 
very similar to that later developed by 
Pulitzer and submitted it to a banker 
friend, proposing to direct the editorial 
department himself, the business depart 
ment to be operated by a designee of the 
investor. For several weeks the friend 
negotiated, but finally decided against 
buying because his own knowledge of 
the newspaper business was insufficient 
to warrant what at the time was a large 
investment. Later Capt. Simmons saw 
ownership pass to Pulitzer and his own 
belief in aggressive human journalism 
magnificently justified, 

Like most of his fellows who, in the 
ourse of their work, have been instru- 
ments in the enshrinement of others in 
fame or glory, Capt. Simmons has been 
free from any desire for self-advertis 





Prete Uy suen Lint 


The day is never perfect on the World that Capt. Simmons does not open up his desk 
and hammer out a piece for the paper. 


ing. He knows how short-lived is the 
limelight. But on one occasion he was 
shunted into its rays by sheer determin 
ation to keep them focused elsewhere. 
On receipt of the first news of the 
Charleston earthquake of 1886, The 
World ordered Simmons to the South 
Carolina city, from the vicinity of which, 
by the way, he had heard the firing on 
Fort Sumter twenty-five years before. 
He arrived, surveyed the situation and 
was writing beside a telegraph key at 
tached to a direct wire into The World 
office, in a building on East Bay street, 
when a terrific shock tore part of the 
building away, and sent telegraph op 
erators and all others in the room 
where he was writing, rushing to the 
street—all but Simmons. The shock 
being over in a few seconds, he saw 
nothing else to do but continue writing 
to make the edition in New York. And 
he did so. Three quarters of an hour 
later his operator returned and signaled 
the World, where the operator, puzzled 


by the interruption, asked: “What’s 
wrong ?” 
“We had another hell of a shock,” 


Simmons’ operator replied, “and every 
body left but that damn fool of a World 
man.” 

At which, of course, the World man 
lost his anonymity at once and became 
“W. E. Simmons, the staff correspon 
dent of the New York World, who re 
mained at his desk, etc., etc.” 

Today in New York, in a poker game 
with seven or eight much younger men, 
Capt. Simmons remains in his seat with 
the same calm devotion to the thing in 
hand. No player employs shorter or 
fewer plays more carefully 
or loses less frequently. And none, in a 
stud game, once risking to play at all, 
will stick more resolutely to the end if 
there is anything like a chance to win. 
One of the Captain’s recent victories 
was for a week the talk of his fellow 
devotees of the green baize. With but 
a deuce showing, he raised a bet made 
by a player with a King showing and 
met by others, all of whom showed bet- 
ter than the deuce. It was assumed, 
of course, that Simmons had another 
deuce in the hole, the second assump- 
tion being his hole card was an ace. 
Nine men in all were playing. Every 
one was in the betting. As the cards 
were drawn, none appeared to better, 
although if any man had a pair the 
Captain was beaten. On the fifth card 
the man with a King showing drew an- 
other, but the Captain drew another 
deuce. The Kings checked, the Captain’s 
bet, was called, and produced a third 
deuce from the hole, winning. 

Simmons came by his title of Captain 
in journalism. He was a yachting re- 
porter—indeed he is said to be the old- 
est yachting reporter in the world. He 
has cevered every yachting event of any 
importance for thirty-five years. Al 
ways for going beneath the surface of 
things, Simmons was this kind of a 
yachting reporter: 

3ack in the &80’s there was built under 
canvas in Scotland, for order of the 
famous and wealthy-yachting family of 

(Continued on Page 6) 
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RADIO IS MAKING SLOW PROGRESS IN 
GREAT BRITAIN 





Daily Mail Nears Two Million Mark in Circulation—Society of 
British Advertisers Opens Campaign Against Present 
Advertising Rates—Other News in British Field 





By HERBERT C. RIDOUT 


(London Editcr, Evitor & PuBLisHEr) 


OF exceptional interest to American 
advertisers for several reasons are 
the newest net sale certificates of the 
Associated Newspapers of London. For 
one thing, they are the Northcliffe news- 
papers in which the net sale campaign 
was so vigorously prosecuted last year 
and thus maintain the stand then taken. 
The figures themselves show substantial 
advances on previous certificates, and as 
a group the three newspapers represent 
a very important national market for 
American advertisers. The Daily Mail 
figures are climbing month by saonth in 
an extraordinary way, and the world’s 
record net sale now stands at 1,817,947 
daily as compared with 1,530,000 in Jan- 
uary last. The Evening News, probably 
our finest example of home interest news 
journalism, has risen to 894,558 daily for 
June, while the Weekly Dispatch, a Sun- 
day paper of a clean home interest type, 
shows net sales of 866,515 weekly for 
June. 

Such figures and the fact of their firm 
advances are a tribute to the Napoleonic 
boldness in their proprietor that has cut 
out for them a distinctive style of jour- 
nalism and on that style created such 
astonishing success. 


Lorp LEVERHULME ON 
AMERICAN HAsits. 


ORD LEVERHULME, the millionaire 

proprietor of Sunlight Soap, is one 
of the few commercial men whose utter- 
ances are taken seriously in Great Brit- 
ain. When he talks, we listen, because 
he is typically British and does himself 
what he says we should do. So, when 
he analyzes the business habits of Amer- 
icans and Englishmen as he did a few 
days ago in the new Westminster Ga- 
zette, we know he has discovered some 
fundamental difference between the two. 
America has got, says Lord Leverhulme, 
in a supreme degree the habit of work- 
that great and good habit which is the 
foundation of prosperity and happiness, 
national and individual. In Great Britain, 
if a young man has “expectations” of 
inherited wealth, he not only does not 
apply himself to acquire the habit of 
work, but he will never be given the 
chance to acquire it by parents or col- 
lege masters. We have often seen in the 
United Kingdom most promising young 
men absolutely spoiled by a small inherit- 
ance of a mere £1,000.a year. One could 
instance any number of American young 
men to whom the prospects of inherited 
wealth, running into incomes of one or 
more millions of dollars a year, have not 
blunted their desire for the habit of 
work, all of which is true. About the 
only early risers and real workers that 
we seem to have at present in England 
are newspaper men, and they apply to it 
that stick-to-ittiveness that must surely 
be after Lord Leverhulme’s own heart. 


Datty Marit To Force THE PACE 
or Rapio Procress. 


HE development of radio in Great Brit- 
ain is almost annoyingly slow in view 

of the rapidity of its: development in the 
U.S. A. This is due to the difficulty of 
deciding how the broadcasting companies 
shall derive profit from their programs, 
the proposed solution being that licenses 
for receiving sets be granted only to 
users of British apparatus. But the 
whole of radio as America knows it is 
“in the air” in paradoxical sense. Mean- 
time there are some thousands of licensees 
possessing receiving sets and now the 
Daily Mail has taken a hand to speed up 
the situation. It is announced that mak- 
ing use of the Hague wireless station the 
Daily Mail will provide regular pro- 
grams on Thursday and Sunday evenings, 
developing the present programs and ex- 


tending the range first to 1,000 miles 
and later to 2,000 miles. Thus, the Daily 
Mail, by initiating the first regular wire- 
less broadcasting, apart from the Mar- 
coni in this country, will satisfy some 
thousands of impatient owners of “‘list- 
ening-in” sets, and probably prove a spur 
to those responsible for the delay in its 
inore widespread use. 

Smr AUCKLAND GEDDES ON 

NEWSPAPER TRAVESTIES. 


DITOR & PUBLISHER has so 

strenuously fought for the accurate 
representation of national characteristics 
in newspapers that the reference by 
Sir Auckland, Geddes, British Ambas- 
sador to Washington, now visiting 
London, to this topic has more than 
a passing interest. Sir Auckland Ged- 
des was speaking of the good im- 
pression created in Washington by the 
staff of the British delegation, and pro- 
ceeded: “The British individual portrayed 
formerly in various American newspa- 
pers as typical of our nation was rather 
an unpleasant character. He was gen- 
erally grasping, rather cunning, and 
striving to appear friendly when he was 
in fact, not friendly. The arrival of the 
British delegation was looked forward 
to by the people of Washington with con- 
siderable interest. They looked for traits 
of character which some of them who did 
not know British people had expected to 
find. Since the Conference there had 
been a great change in the minds of 
many Americans because they had come 
to know British people, and the staff un- 
consciously just by being themselves, had 
completely transformed. the picture in 
many an American’s mind of what a 


er for Augtst 5, 
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typical British person .was like.” From 
subsequent remarks, it is gathered that 
the same tendency to travesty the Eng- 
lishman as a type in American news- 
papers no longer exists, and Sir Auck- 
land’s reference to the matter as quoted 
was greeted with cheers. 


DEMAND MApbE For LOWER 
ADVERTISING RATEs. 


HE problem of press advertising 

charges as compared with results in 
the still abnormal conditions, is one that 
affects publishers quite as much as space- 
users in Great Britain. Believing that 
this is pressing very hard upon advertis- 
ers, the executive of the Incorporated 
Society of British Advertisers have is- 
sued a manifesto to commercial houses 
with the object of securing support for 
a movement against the alleged existing 
high charges. In this, the I. S. B. A. 
claim that because of the present high 
rates for space, the decreased purchas- 
ing power (or desire) of the public and 
the artificial “circulations” gained by 
extravagant “insurance schemes” make 
advertising less profitable than it should 
be. They make the point that it would 
be useless to endeavor to force down 
rates until the selling of space became 
unprofitable for the publishers, and they 
have no wish to do that. But they say 
they are convinced that in many cases 
the present rates represent excessive pro- 
fits for publishers, which they are ex- 
pending on insurance and other schemes 


to obtain artificial circulation of little 
merchandising value. 
The wages question, say the I. S. B. A., 


concerns advertisers, because ce news- 
paper or group of newspapers which 
maintains a higher rate of wages than is 
commercially sound and endeavours to 
make this rate general is, in effect, rais- 
ing the cost of advertising, since these 
high wages are paid for by their ad- 
vertisers. 

The points advanced in this way, are 
interesting as affording an interesting 
sidelight upon the conditions as they 
exist today, and include the following: 

That the present cost of advertising is 
excessive. 

That evidence of a shrinkage in the 
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SIMMONS, REPORTER, 78 AND GOING STRONG 
(Continued from Page 5) 
. 
Clark, the yacht “Thistle,” which was, showing on the biggest story of the day. 


to believe its owners, to sweep ahead of 
everything afloat. The mystery sur- 
rounding its construction lent great 
interest to its arrival in New York, and 
after yachtsmen had seen the craft, the 
igreat unanswerable question became 
“Does she have a centreboard?” Sim- 
mons undertook to answer that question. 
The boat was anchored off Stapleton, 
Staten Island, with a crew aboard and 
permission to others refused. Simmons 
chartered a sloop and hired a diver. At 
midnight the pirate craft appeared off 


Stapleton and edged close to “The 
Thistle.” All was still aboard the 
yacht. Simmons’ diver dropped off the 


sloop and when he ascended had what 
the reporter wanted—an exact report on 
the hull of “The Thistle,” from which, 
immediately, a drawing was made by 
Simmons with the diver’s help, and later 
perfected by an artist. The mystery 
was solved. The yachting world knew 
what a boat was “The Thistle.” She 
had no centreboard. 

Public curiosity rose to a great pitch 
on the death of Boss Tweed in Ludlow 
Street Jail. No one in a position to 
know would say a word as to the dis- 


position of his body. All that was 
known publicly was that it had been 
turned over to the Tweed family. 


Plans for the funeral, if there was to 
be one, were kept darkly secret. Re- 
porters on the story returned dismally 
to their offices, empty handed. Simmons 
was working for the World. There 
were no telephones. It was the day of 
leg work in journalism. He had been 
assigned at noon and at nine at night 
was still missing. The office was 
worried. The paper must make some 


“Where is Simmons?” If asked once, 
this question was asked six times by the 
managing editor, of the night city editor. 
The truth, which none in the World 
office could know, was that Simmons 
was running down a man who had by 
design concealed himself from reporters 
all day—the undertaker, whose. estab- 
lishment was far east on Grand Street. 
Having finally located him and landed 
an exclusive and complete story of the 
Tweed funeral, Simmons, with no trol- 
ley cars or subways at his command, 
pushed rapidly toward the World, arriv- 
ing at 11.30. Reporting to the night city 
editor he proceeded to write his story, 
by hand of course, when he heard the 
managing editor, a particularly noisy 
superior, demanding to know if Sim- 
mons had come in yet. Being told he 
had, he rushed over to the reporter’s 
desk and waxed angrily over Simmons’ 
lateness. The reporter rose, 

“If you want this story written,” he 
said, “you go back into your office; if 
you don’t, stay where you are.” 

Next day the managing editor ex- 
pressed his personal and professional de- 
light at the story on the Tweed funeral. 

These are a few of an almost endless 
series of tales related in New York 
newspaper life of New York’s oldest 
reporter. They are not the most thrill- 
ing stories that could be told of New 
York reporters. They are incidents 
from the life of one who has given a 
long and devoted service to the busi- 
ness of getting and writing news, and 
one whose happiness on the job at such 
an age may be credited to his love of 
the game and to his moderation in all 
things. 


manufacturer’s working margin and in 
the spending power of the public is a 
sound reason for lowering the cost of 
advertising space. 

hat newspaper advertising rates 
should decline with the decline in news- 
paper production costs and advertising 
results. 

That “inflate@”’ circulations do not com- 
pensate advertisers for the non-reduc- 
tion of rates. 

That free insurance is against advertis- 
ers’ interests as consuming moneys which 
should go to the reduction of advertising 
rates. 

That publishers who are resisting the 
movement to reduce the labor cost of 
newspaper production are acting against 
the interests of manufacturers and of 
advertisers. 

That no net sales certificate can be con- 
sidered sincere or reliable that is not 
independently audited and does not show 
the influence of Bonus schemes, nor exact 
returns of “unsolds” nor the conditions 
over which sales were made. 

If such things as are complained of 
existed in the U. S. A. there would prob- 
ably be but little difficulty in conferential 
discussion and adjustment, but here in 
England, where the idea of such con- 
ferences between organizations represent- 
ing various advertising interests is in its 
infancy and has not been applied in any 
serious degree, the subjects in question 
are likely to be bones of contention for 
a long while to come. 





WEEKLIES TO CO-OPERATE 


Forming New Association to Secure 
National Advertising 


Weekly newspapers of the United 
States are being canvassed by an organi- 
zation committee of publishers seeking to 
form the National Co-Operative Weekly 
Press Association to represent the coun- 
try press in the national advertising field. 
Letters which went out this week are the 
result of meetings held at Sioux City on 
March 24 and May 19, of lowa, Minne- 
sota, Nebraska and South Dakota pub- 
lishers, and preliminary investigations in 
Minnesota and Iowa. The temporary 
executive committee, composed of Her- 
man Roe, of the Northfield (Minn.) 
News, and O. J. Benjamin, of the Nevada 
(la.) Journal, outline in their latest let- 
ter the plan of organization as follows: 

Publishers will be organized by states, each 
state to name a member of the board of direc- 
tors, the directors from all the states to form 
an incorporated national organization. Execu- 
tive officers and a central board of managers 
will be elected, who will be charged with the 
responsibility ‘of makin arrangements for 
offices in New York and icago through which 
the business of the association will be con- 
ducted, 

To finance the association through the or- 

anization stage, a membership fee of $10 
rom all papers with a circulation of more 
than 1,000 subscribers and $5 from papers 
whese circulation is under 1.000 will be asked. 
It is estimated that country publishers who 
have urged their farmer subscribers to organize 
co-operative selling agencies as the solution of 
their marketing problems will be eager to sup- 
port a similar agency of their own. We antici- 
pate such a hearty response that the low mem- 
bership fee decided upon will bring sufficient 
funds to cover the expenses connected with 
perfecting the organization. 

To finance our own co-operative association, 
which is to act as our representative in the 
centers where orders for national advertising 
are secured, it is proposed that the members be 
charged a commission of 15 per cent on the 
business secured. After paying the expenses 
of the organization a refund of the member- 
ship fee will be made out of the first surplus 
after this amount is returned, a dividend will 
be paid, based on the amount of advertising 
secured for each paper. 


Newspaper Club Has Own Paper 


The Club Reporter, the monthly pub- 
lication of the New York Newspaper 
Club, appeared for the first time late in 
July. According to it the club has a 
cash surplus of $3,367.24 and total assets 
of $17,783.30. The total membership is 
now 1,041, of which 832 are active mem- 
bers, 185 associate members, and 24 non- 
resident members. The first issue car- 
ried an editorial on the first three months 
of the club’s life signed by Charles G. 
Hambidge, the president. Gene Fowler 


is the editor of the monthly and Philip 
D. Hoyt, Walter A. Davenport, Christie 
R. Bohnsack and H. D. Kingsbury are 
assistants. 
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BACK TO SIMPLE BREAD AND MILK DIET 
THROUGH NEWSPAPER ADVERTISING 





Successful Pennsylvania Campaign Fathered by Fleischmann 
Yeast People Has Been Carried Into New England 
With Even Greater Returns 





By HAMMOND EDWARD FRANKLIN 


EpiroriaL Note—TJhis is 
FRANKLIN 
studies of “methods and results of 
newspaper adervtising. 


the third 


current 


tions and comments are invited. 


O for festal dainties spread, 

Like my bowl of milk and bread— 

Pewter spoon and bowl of wood, 

On the door-stone, gray and rude! 

—W hittier. 

O you remember how, when you 

were a boy back home, you used 

to eat bread and milk? 

It tasted mighty good, too, and physi- 
cians now say it was equally healthful 
for you. Pewter spoons, wooden bowls 
and meals of bread and milk, however, 
in recent years, due to a large degree 
to advertising of other commodities 
has disappeared. 

This, like most changes in general in 
peoples’ habits, has had its effect on 
those producers of goods who in the old 
days catered to these particular needs. 

If present-day people could be shown 
it were more desirable to use pewter 
and wooden ware and to return to eat- 
ing bread and milk, through aggressive 


newspaper advertising, many of them 
would do so, 

The Fleischmann Company of New 
York City, manufacturer of Fleisch- 


mann’s Yeast, for a long time has been 
keenly interested in everything pertain- 
ing to increasing the consumption of 
bread. It has always had an advertis- 
ing service for bakers to help them de- 
velop their possible sales. The company 
sells its product both to bakers and to 
the public. From time to time, the 
company has made up all sorts of ad- 
vertising—newspaper campaigns, street 
car signs, outdoor advertising, moving 
picture slides, circulars and so on—for 
use of bakers of the country who wished 
to avail themselves of them. 

In fact, the sales promotion depart- 
ment of the Fleischmann Company has 
campaigns which can be put on in the 
largest cities, a fact it might be profit- 
able for newspaper publishers to keep 
in mind. The company provides a 
service which will help the baker even 
if he only wants a small sign to put 
up in the window of his retail estab- 
lishment. In brief, no matter what type 
or size of baker, the yeast manufacturer 
has something for him in the way of 
help if he wants it. 

In its general advertising capaign at 
various times also the Fleischmann Com- 
pany has emphasized the value of using 
bakers’ bread. By increasing the amount 
of bread used, the company believes that 
its own sales of yeast can hardly do 
other than become larger. 

Incidentally, it is of interest to ad- 
vertising and publishing executives to 
note that the demand for the familiar 
little yeast cake itself, since being ad- 
vertised on a large scale as beneficial 
to health, has about doubled. This yeast 
use was known for years to grocery 
clerks and to members of the company, 
but it was not until the last several 
years that the selling possibilities of 
featuring this angle of the product were 
realized fully and capitalized. It also 
has made progress in New York and 
elsewhere in developing drug stores as 
an outlet for yeast cakes by co-operating 
with them in pushing drinks with yeast 
added. 

Why would it not be a logical step 
to advertise bread and milk? 

The company knew that there was 
every reason why more bread and milk 
should be eaten. Government reports 
state that this dish contains more nutri- 
tious food elements than three-quarters 
of a pound of steak or a half dozen of 
eggs or even a large order of fish— 
and there is a marked difference in the 
price. The problem was felt to be 
largely an advertising one. 


on important phases of creating sales through 


Readers of Evitor & PuBLISHER who 
worthy efforts are invited to send them to Mr. Franklin, 
The next article 


of a series of articles by HAMMOND EDWARD 
newspaper advertising, based on 
successful local sectional and national users of 


know of the facts behind nete- 
care of Eptror & PuplisHer. Sugges- 
of the series will appear im an early issue. 


It was decided to give the idea a 
tryout in the state of Pennsylvania. 
The Fleischmann Company had no funds 
of its own available to finance a bread- 
and-milk campaign. In fact, it could 
not see why it would be fair for it to 
shoulder all the burden of this educa- 
tional work when the bakers and milk 
producers and retailers would be far the 
largest gainers. However, it was will- 
ing to go to the expense of having the 
copy and complete plan prepared and 
to have members of the company go out 
in the field and do much of the hard 
work of getting the groups together. It 
was felt that a strong newspaper cam- 
paign would be by far the most satis- 
factory method of handling the problem. 

‘The bakers and dairymen through 
their own local associations got to- 
gether and subscribed all the money for 
the campaign,” Middleton De Camp, 
assistant manager of the department of 
sales promotion of the Fleischmann 
Company, stated when asked to give the 


facts behind this noteworthy co-opera- 
tive effort to Epiror & PUBLISHER 
readers. “We worked hand in hand 


with them in selling the idea through- 
out the entire state, and, after a month 
or so of solicitation had things lined 
up so that in practically every city in 
Pennsylyania the advertising ran simul 
taneously. 

“The newspapers carried the backbone 
of the campaign. The newspaper ad- 
vertising was supplemented with attrac- 
tive bread and milk posters, some ad 
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vertising in street cars, booklets and 
circulars telling of the food value of 
Bread and Milk, buttons and other 
novelties for the children, parades, 
proclamations by mayors endorsing the 
campaign, contests in the schools on 
essay writing about Bread and Milk and 
some other forms. 

“Unfortunately, it was not a very op- 
portune time on account of cold weather 
and rain which detracted quite a bit 
from the effect. However, we feel that 
the campaign was successful in spite 
of this handicap. We have a number 
of testimonials from both bakers and 
dairymen saying it was an excellent 
plan and that they want it as an edu- 
cational feature each year.” 

Generous space was used in the copy 
in newspapers to encourage the “man on 
the street” to make frequent entire meals 
of bread and milk, with some of the 
combined foods at every meal. The 
slogan, featured strongly in lower case 
type, was “bread and milk at every 
meal.” The copy was straightforward 
sales talk, directed at the average per- 
son’s interest in his health. The pos- 
sibility of a reader beginning to diet 
and then giving it up was met by ex- 
plaining that at first it might seem 
rather Spartan-like, but that after being 
made a habit for a while its value would 
be full appreciated. 

A typical piece of copy, four columns 
wide by about 10 inches deep, showed 
a wide-awake young man quaffing a 
glass of milk and eating some sand- 
wiches and olives with it for his lunch 
The copy was headed, “How much dv 
you pay for your lunch?” <A _ sub-head 
in Italics added, “Reckoned in terms of 
clogged brain and mind dulled by wrong 
food.” 

The copy 
way: 

“No, we don’t mean the actual amount 
of the bill, but the price you pay in 
slowed up effort and mental ineffective- 
ness for full two hours after eating. 

“If the sum could be reckoned for any 
big business at the end of a year it 


“sold” bread and milk this 


would make a deadly total. 
“Try this health-and-beauty ruie in- 
stead. Pass up the rich meats, sauces 





No, we don’t mean the actual amount of the 
bill, but the price you pay in slowed-up effort 
and mental ineffectiveness for full two hours 
after eating. 


If the sum could be reckoned for any big busi- 
ness at the end of a year it would make a deadly 
total. 

Try this health-and-beauty rule instead. Pass 
up the rich meats, sauces and sweets on your 


luncheon bill-of-fare, making your. meal on*a 
simple bowl of Bread-and-Miik. 








How much do you pay for your lunch? 


Reckoned .in terms of clogged brain and mind 
dulled by wrong food 


bread - and - milk 


at every meal 





It may seer at first like Spartan fare, but after 
a few trials the delicious completeness of its 
goodness will dawn’ upon you, and you will 
find real delight in the wholesome, honest 
flavor of this food that can do so much for you. 
One meal a day of Bread-and-Milk will make you 
well and keep you well.- 

Bread-and-Milk together form the perfect, bal- 
anced food,‘ containing every clement needed” 
by the body fori growth, fuel and protection 


from disease. 








Here is a sample of the appetizing copy that increased the consumption of bread and milk 


in Pennsylvania and the New England states. 


milk campai. 


If you have not yet had the bread and 


ign in your city, the success where it has already been tried warrants investi- 


gation that will probably lead to a profitable local campaign. 
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and sweets of your luncheon bill-of-fare, 
making your meal on a simple bowl of 
sread-and-Milk, 

“It may seem at first like Spartan 
fare, but after a few trials the delicious 
completeness of its goodness will dawn 
upon you, and you will find real delight 
in the wholesome, honest flavor of this 
food that can do so much for you. 

“One meal a day of Bread-and-Milk 
will make you well and keep you well. 

“Bread-and-Milk together form the 
pertect, balanced food, containing every 
element needed by the body for grow: h, 
fuel and protection from disease.” 

_ Small single column reminders several 
inches deep were printed at intervals 
between the larger insertions. 

The next campaign of any 
peared this past June in New 
The campaign included Maine, Vermont, 
New Hampshire, Massachusetts, - Con- 
necticut and Rhode Island. Practically 
the same work was done in this terri- 
tory as in Pennsylvania. Owing to the 
fact that the campaign was launched at 
a more opportune time, even better re- 
sults were obtained. 

“The reason these campaigns were un- 
dertaken was to educate the public to a 
better and fuller appreciation of two of 
the best foods known to man—Bread 
and Milk,” Mr. De Camp explained. 
“Publicity of this kind was bound to 
get across through its size if nothing 
else. The Fleischmann Company pre- 
pared the material and sold it to the 
bakers and dairymen at cost price. 

“The Fleischmann services were given 
free to the bakers and dairymen to help 
them put the campaign over. The 
bakers and dairymen paid for the entire 
cost of the campaign themselves. This 
was pro-rated according to their pro- 
duction at local meetings. The biggest 
problem involved was getting the bakers 
and dairymen together to co-operate. 
Once the advertising was released, a 
great deal of enthusiasm was stirred up, 
but it was selling the idea that was the 
most difficult. 

“The bakers and dairymen received 
excellent co-operation from the majority 
of the newspapers. Quite a number of 
bread publicity stories were run. In- 
terviews and stories about Bread-and- 
Milk were given space. The Merchan- 
dising departments of newspapers were 
active, giving everything they could do 
to back the plan, and, on -the whole, 
with a few exceptions, lent their hearty 
support to the campaign. 

“Results in a sectional publicity cam- 
paign of this nature are rather bard to 
tabulate. From practically every city 
where the campaign went over success- 
fully, we have obtained testimonials 
from the bakers and dairymen to the 
effect that the advertising more than 
paid. They are all pleased with the 
increased sales they obtained as a result. 

“Newspapers were chosen as the most 
logical medium chiefly on account of the 
fact that they have wonderful circula- 
tion and we had a certain story to tell 
which could not be done in any other 
way.” 

This is a time of great progress in 
changing the habits of people construc- 
tively through newspaper advertisiag— 
in some cases restoring old habits, which, 
unadvertised, passed out of use. The 
next ten years without doubt will wit- 
ness many additional accomplishments 
in this direction, especially through co- 
operative effort. 


size ap- 
England. 


Aerial Map Aids Strike-Bound City 


The Chicago Tribune presented its 
readers with a mosaic map based on 
hundreds of airplane pictures of the down- 
town district. The idea was to afford a 
picture from which Chicagoans could 
study the loop as the police had ordered 
one-way traffic enforced as soon as the 
Chicago street car strike became ef- 
fective. It was the first picture of the 
kind ever pubished in a Chicago news- 
paper. 


Builds New Press Room 


Cuero (Tex.) Daily Record has 
a $5,000 brick addition to its 
g, to be used as a press room. 


The 
completed 
buildin 
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AUSTRALIAN NEWSPAPER MEN WORK 
DIFFERENTLY THAN HERE 





Everything Is Up to the Individual and Team Work Is Unknown 
—Journalists’ Association Wields a Wide Influence 
in Fixing Working Conditions 





By ROY L. CURTHOYS 


Epitoriat Nort Mr 
one of the leading newspapers of Australia. 
in the United States and Europe. He 
months and will return te Australia by 


expt 


THE first discovery the new arrival 

from Australia makes is that he must 
learn afresh the newspaper vocabulary. 

He refers to him- 
| self as a “jour- 
nalist,” a term 
which appears to 
be anathema _ to 
his American 
brother, who calls 
himself a “news- 
paper man.” So 
it appears to be 











throughout the 
newspaper office. 
when the Au- 
stralian refers to 





the publisher of 
ea Ee eee the paper, he 
means the officer 
charged with circulation management. 
“Pressman” is a comprehensive term 
which he uses to denote any man engaged 
either on the editorial or advertising sides 
of the paper. In America, if I under- 
stand aright, “pressman” means “print- 
er.” We appear to have a common mean- 
ing in America and Australia for the 
word “editor,” but the expressions “city 
editor” and “night editor” are unknown 
in Australian newspaperdom. 

We have no post exactly analagous to 
that. of your city editor, and it is here 
that the divergency between the organi- 
zation of the American and the Austra- 
lian newspaper office is chiefly noted. The 
reporting staff in Australia is in charge 
of an officer known as the “chief of 
staff’ and the reading of copy is en- 
trusted to the “chief sub-editor” and_ his 
assisting staff. These two men, it would 
seem, divide the duties entrusted to the 
city editor in a big American newspaper 
The chief of staff is responsible for all 
reporting He marks the engagement 
book and is, of course, in close touch 
with every member of his staff. Some- 
times, after having allotted an engage- 
ment to a reporter through the engage 
ment book, he will supplement that al- 
lotment of duty by verbal or written in 
structions: as often as not, however, the 
reporter will have no verbal consultation 
with his staff, either before or after at 
tending his engagement. He files his 
copy with the chief sub-editor, who in 
America, I suppose would be known as 
the chief copy reader or head of the desk. 
The copy, when filed with the chief sub- 
editor, is complete with headlines and, if 
necessary, intermediate heads, and the 
sub-editor who handles it—the chief sub- 


editor, of course, distributes the copy 
among members of his staff, according 
to the exigencies of the moment 

chooses the style of headline and, very 
frequently, rewrites the head in order 


that it may conform to the mechanical re- 
quirements of the type chosen. A few 
Australian newspapers will not allow a 
head to exceed one line, consequently the 
writing of suitable headlines is a_ task 
requiring skill and experience. 

An important difference is that under 
the Australian system the chief of staff, 
unless it be in exceptional circumstances, 
joes not see the copy produced by his 
men until he reads it in proof or in the 
published newspaper. His task is com- 
pleted when he has allotted duties to his 
staff and given them such instructions as 
he deems necessary, either before or after 
they have attended their engagements. 
Usually such instructions are issued be- 
fore the engagement is attended, rarely 
afterwards. The daily conference of 
heads upon the news of the day, which 
ippears to be held in every large news- 
paper office in America, is largely un- 
known in Australia. In a word, there 
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is infinitely more team work in Americ: 

The tendency of the Australian sys 
tem, I venture to think, is to tax the re- 
porter’s qualities of initiative and re- 
sourcefulness and to cultivate in him a 
sense of responsibility in a larger measure 
than does that of America, bu® as team 
work is conceded to be the essence of 
the success of any big newspaper, there 
are features of American newspaper ot 
ganization, which we might copy with ad- 
vantage. 

The chief sub-editor, or occasionally 
the first assistant sub-editor, is respon- 
sible for the make-up of the paper in 
most offices, though in a few this work 
is allotted to a news editor. As to make 
up, broadly speaking it may be said that 
the morning dailies follow the methods of 
the great London dailies, while the af 
ternoon dailies favor American methods. 
In the morning dailies the front page is 
filled with advertisements and the “star” 
news pages,—those containing the editor- 
ials, foreign news and most important 
local news,—are in the heart of the paper. 
In the afternoon dailies the front pages 
are occupied by the best news of the day, 
with the center pages next in importance. 
In the morning dailies double-column 
headlines are used sparingly, being re- 
served for occasions of first-rate im- 
portance; in the afternoon dailies they 
are in daily use. 

The treatment of cable and telegraphic 
news in the two countries also presents 
sharp divergencies. There is no agency 
in Australia, like the Associated Press, 
which receives all foreign cables, pre- 
pares them for publication and dis- 
tributes them. 

Cable messages reach the newspaper of 
ices direct from London, New York, 
Vancouver, Capetown and other points 
overseas, and are received in skeleton 
form, elaborated and prepared for publica 
tion by a member of the sub-editorial 
staff, whose task is regarded as one of 
the most responsible in the offce. Lord 
Northcliffe, when visiting Australia last 
year, was especially struck by the high 


standard of efficiency revealed by the 
journalist working on cables and ex- 
pressed amazement that men so far re- 
moved from the great centers of the 
world were able to keep themselves 
abreast of foreign affairs so thoroughly, 
and to interpret obscure messages with 
such promptness and accuracy.  Tele- 
graphic news is received from other 
States or from country centers in mass 
form and must be “broken up” and pre- 
pared for publication by the sub-editor 
who handles it; but, of course, tele- 
vraphic messages are received in much 
vreater detail than those from overseas 
and the relative responsibility of handling 
the two classes of matter is really in 
omparable. 

Che leased wire, so favored in America, 
is unknown in Australia. In Sydney and 
Melbourne there are direct lines between 
the great newspaper offices which are 
exclusively employed in the transmission 
o! telegraphic news under the supervision 
of a Government operator, for in Aus- 
tralia all telegraphs and telephones are 
owned and operated by the Common- 
wealth government. 

Some interest may be found in a brief 
reference to the organization of the re- 
porting staff under the award delivered 
to the Australian Journalists’ Associa- 
tion, the Australian newspaper men’s 
trade union, by the Commonwealth Ar- 
bitration Court in 1917. 

Reporters are divided into three grades 

seniors, generals and juniors. Of these 
three-fifths of the staff must be com- 
posed of seniors, one-fifth of generals 
and one-fifth of juniors. It is entirely 
the prerogative of the newspaper pro- 
prietor, and very rightly so, to decide 


what work shall be allotted to the res- 
pective grades. 

\ youth entering the profession is 
lassed as a “cadet.” His cadetship lasts 


for three years and at the beginning of 
the second and third years, he receives 
automatically a small increase in pay. At 
the close of his three years, if a vacancy 
exists—and one is usually made for him 

he becomes a junior reporter. There- 
after it depends entirely on his own abil- 
ity and industry whether he rises through 
the general and senior grades and thence 
to the sub-editorial or leader-writing 
in America, editorial writing staff. 

The award fixes minimum rates for 
seniors, generals and juniors, the present 
rates, subject to annual variation in ac- 
cordance with the official cost-of-living 
figures. The rates in American money, 
calculated at the normal rate of ex- 
change; Seniors, $46; generals, $40.50; 
juniors, $30. Throughout the Common- 
wealth the best men receive more than 
the minimum rates, in varying degrees. 

‘ 





any normal year of the past. 


were few indeed. 


who are watching business trends. 


total 


dimensions 
paper business have called fair. 
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LINEAGE 


I EWSPAPER ADVERTISING is having a big year, not quite up to 1920, 

when business men saw all profits and no losses ahead, but bigger than 
The first six months of 1922 saw the adver- 
tising columns of most of the leading newspapers packed with announce- 
ments that were meant to sell goods and that did sell goods, and the news- 
papers that did not come close to record figures in their advertising volume 


What are the prospects for the present half-year? 
The newspapers have proven their worth 
to the advertiser and they are steadily increasing their value to him and 
decreasing the cost of advertising by steadily adding to their 


CIRCULATION—CITY, SUBURBAN, AND 
COUNTRY 


These are some general deductions that EDITOR & PUBLISHER has 
drawn from statistics it has compiled for publication in the near future, 
and they are not half so interesting as some others that newspaper busi- 
ness executives will find for themselves. 
we think, as will the advertisers and advertising agents to learn that the 


RATE PER LINE PER MILLION CIRCULATION 


of the three hundred newspapers listed 
is well below the amount that even radical critics of the news- 
Many individual newspapers sell their 
space to foreign advertisers at rates far lower than that of the group, too. 

Information that has never before been compiled is now available for 
seekers of facts about the newspaper and will be printed in 


Excellent, agree all 


Many of them will be astonished, 


and they are of all classes and 


AT AN EARLY DATE 








\ trst class sian in Sydney today re 
ceives from $70 to $75. The award als 
prescribes rates for the chief sub-editor 
and his first assistant, for the news ed 
itor and for the leader writers, substan 
tially above those awarded to reporters. 
It fixes minimum hours of work. Night 
workers are limited to five days a week, 
aggregating 40 hours, others to 51% days, 
aggregating 46 hours a week. 

On the best papers,—my own paper, 
the Argus, for instance,—the week’s work 
is considerably less. It is realized as 
Northcliffe told us, “Short hours make 
bright newspapers.” 

The award also gives three weeks’ an- 
nual vacation on tuli pay and orders a 
scale of sick pay, additional to vacation 
pay, which also has been generously ex 
ceeded by the leading proprietors. 
Reasonable out-of-pocket expenses art 
also ordered and a special scale of ex- 
penses is prescribed for men employed 
in the Parliamentary Galleries. 

One cannot speak too highly of the 
mauner in which the most reputable em 
ployers have honored the terms of this, 
the Great Industrial Charter of the Asso 
ciation. We have not found it necessary 
to have recourse to the court since 1917 
and are at present governed by an in- 
dustrial tribunal composed of tive news- 
paper proprietors and five members of 
the A. A., presided over by an in- 
dependent chairman, Prof. Ernest Scott 
of the University of Melbourne, him- 
self an old newspaper man. This tribu 
nal meets annually, settles disputes 
arising out of the interpretation of th 
award, makes such new determinations 
as are deemed necessary and adjusts sal 
aries in accordance with the cost of 
living. 

The Association, on its part is doing 
what it can to maintain the highest stand- 
ard of efficiency. It has been successful 
in inducing three of the Australian uni- 
versities to establish special courses of 
study for journalists and is endeavoring, 
with some success, to encourage the 
younger members of the newspaper staffs 
to enroll as students; and it is hopeful 
that the day will come when Australia 
will possess at least one such splendid 
school of journalism as the Pulitzer 
School at Columbia, the Medill school at 
Evanston, IIL, or the eminently practical 
institution presided over by Dean Wil- 
liams at Columbia, Mo. 

[ could not help envying the men on 
the Federal beat at Washington—the 
Federal “round” as we should call it 
the conditions under which they do their 
work. At Melbourne, the temporary-per- 
manent seat of the Federal government, 
we have no fixed appointment with our 
Prime Minister. Our roundsmen in- 
terview him where and when they can, 
and what is more, they must wait upon 
him daily, not twice a week as with the 
Presidential conference at Washington. 

Moreover, every one of our Federal 
Ministers—about a dozen in all—is seen 
daily and the permanent heads of the 
most of the departments as well, whereas 
at Washington I was told that only the 
leading members of the Cabinet were 
called on daily, that the others were 
favored with occasional calls only and 
that many special statements were is- 
sued by all and delivered to the news- 
paper bureaus. 

In the result, I venture to think, th: 
lot of the Australian Federal rounds 
man is much more strenuous, inasmuch 
as our system of Government demands 
that he should continually exercise a 
watchful eye over the proceedings of 
Parliament from the Parliamentary Gal- 
lery as well as keeping in touch with 
Ministers and departmental heads. 

This year is likely to witness the es 
talishment of several important dailies in 
Australian capital cities. The Sydney 
Sun is making ready to publish a daily 
in Melbourne in August; Sir Joynton 
Smith, proprietor of Smith’s Weekly, 
Sydney, announces the publication of a 
new paper, The Daily Press, in this 
citv in August also, and now there are 
indications that Adelaide will have a new 
afternoon daily before the year is out. 

The Daily Mail, a morning paper 
which first saw the light in Sydney not 
many months ago, is reported to be mak- 
ine a satisfactory headway 
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THEY ARE ALL IN THE DAY’S NEWS 
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When Governor Sproul of Pennsylvania de- 
cided to call out the State Guard in the pres- 
ent coal mine crisis, it was only natural that 
he should turn into a newspaper man to lead 
them. Meet Col. E. J. Stackpole, Jr., of the 
Harrisburg Telegraph, in command at Coke- 
burg. 





A dealer in the very serious product called 
world news registers joy, and no wonder, he 
is off for a tour of Europe. Marlen E. Pew 
(right) expects to be gone three months and 
will visit all the important foreign bureaus 
of the International News Service. 





Photo by K stone 
And along came the Admiral. “Good,” said 
President Harding and i diately ed 
Cyrus H. K. Curtis, S.E.P., L.H.J., C.G., P.L., 
E.P.L., as fifth member of the official Amer- 
ican mission to the Brazilian Centennial Ex- 
position 








There is nothing like a sea voyage to make 
you feel happy. If you don’t believe it glance 
to the left. Daniel M. Lord, veteran advertis 
ing man and one of the founders of a famous 
firm that continues to bear his name, arrived 
from Europe last week and seys the sights are 
still worth the trip 








When Western newspaper men go conventioning they always take the big bosses along. 
While the men members of the Colorado Editorial Association talked nwespaper betterment 
at the mid-summer meeting, the women (above) explored San Isabel National forest. 


The Montana State Press Association took a crack at radicelism and over-optimistic 
Eastern bankers with the members (below) gathered in Missoula recently 
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A. A. C. W. COMMITTEE REFORMS POLICY 
| OF ASSOCIATED ADVERTISING 





Eliminates All Advertising, Except for Association Affairs— 
Budget of $91,920 for General Work, Probably $100,000 
for Vigilance—Washington Office Planned 





NEW policies relative to the conduct 

of Associated Advertising, monthly 
publication of the Associated Advertising 
Clubs of the World, were adopted by the 
executive committee of the A. A. C. W. 
at a meeting in the Advertising Club of 
New York, July 28. All advertising will 
be eliminated from the paper, except that 
which pertains directly to association 
activities, such as the annual convention, 
books published by the association, and 
other matters. The publication, it is 
announced, will be made to reflect in the 
most thoroughly possible manner the 
important activities of the A. A. C. W. 
Size and typographical arrangement will 
be changed, it is understood, the size 
most favorably considered being five 
inches by eight. 

The committee voted a budget for the 
general activities, exclusive of vigilance 
work, of $91,920, the vigilance appropria- 
tion, ‘which will probably total $100,000, 
being left for the approval of the 
vigilance division later. The budget calls 
for expenditure of $23,322 for the work 
of the advertising research and develop- 
ment department (educational work) and 
for club organization. 


Carl Hunt, who -has been acting as 
manager for the past nine months, was 
appointed to the post on the recommenda- 
tion of President Lou E. Holland. 

Mr. Holland also asked for the ap- 
proval of the appointment of an advisory 
committee, the personnel of which, in 
addition to himself, will include Edwin 
T. Meredith, Reuben H. Donnelley, Rowe 
Stewart, William C. D’Arcy and Jesse 
H. Neal. 

Judge Charles J. Orbison was appointed 
chairman of a committee on constitutional 
revision, to report such changes in con- 
stitution and by-laws as might seem 
desirable at the Atlantic City convention. 
The me —— F. X. Wholley 
and L. W. 

The week a com 3 was fixed as the 
date for the 1923 convention. 

The executive committee commended a 
campaign to advertise advertising, which 
has been put out by the A. A. A. A. and 
voted to offer the full co-operation of 
the association headquarters staff and 
officers in forwarding the use of advertis- 
ing copy put out by agencies, and also in 
a supplemental effort to help give the 
public a truer conception of the public 
service value of advertising. The com- 
mittee also commended the women’s ad- 
vertising clubs of the country, particularly 
for their successful efforts to make 
women better acquainted with the useful- 
ness of advertising. 

The committee voted to recommend 
to the National Advertising Commission 
that the scope of the annual advertising 
exhibit of the A. A. C. W., which will 
be held in connection with the Atlantic 
City convention, be broadened, and a 
special committee consisting of Reuben 
H. Donnelley, Charles Henry Mackintosh 
and Jesse H. Neal, all members of the 
commission, was appointed to present this 
matter. 

A resolution was adopted suggesting 
to departments of the National Adver- 
tising Commission that they encourage 
local chapters which they organize to 
become a part of the local advertising 
club in each city. 

The committee adopted the plan which 
was discussed at the recent convention of 
advertising club secretaries at Milwaukee 
for the appointment in each local adver- 


tising club of a headquarters contact 
committee, whose business it will be to 
receive all bulletins and other informa- 


tion sent to clubs, sustaining members 
and others, and to keep the local adver- 
tising club informed upon the activities 
of the central office. 

Another resolution suggested that ad- 
vertising clubs, in seeking new members, 
take care to accept only memberships 


from those who have a distinct adver- 
tising club interest. 

In the educational work of the associa- 
tion the study course for advertising 
clubs and for retail sales people will, of 
course, be continued, and various other 
educational methods found of value in the 
past will be employed. President Holland 
expressed himself in favor of the educa- 
tional program now under way, and said 
that he wanted to see it carried forward 
with the greatest possible vigor, and 
hoped that additional features of impor- 
tance could be added during the year. 

He spoke of the importance of the co- 
operation which will be obtained from 
the several committees appointed on 
educational work, and especially men- 
tioned the fact that there was to be close 
relationship between the association and 
the teachers of advertising of the country, 
through N. W. Barnes, of the University 
of Chicago, president of the National 
Association of Advertising, who has been 
appointed a member of the educational 
committee. 

The following committee was appointed 
to co-operate with the advertising re- 
search and development department (edu- 
cational division) in executing its plans: 
Edwin F. Gay, New York Evening Post, 
chairman; MacMartin, MacMartin Ad- 
vertising ” Agency, Minneapolis; N. W, 
3arnes, University of Chicago, president 
National Association of Teachers of 
Advertising; Robert E. Ramsay, James 
F. Newcomb & Co., New York, and 
Walter G. Bryan, W. G. Bryan Organiza- 
tion, Chicago and New York. 

President Holland reported that splen- 
did co-operation had already been assured 


1922 


the speakers bureau by leading sales 
managers, and with this and other sources 
of co-operation and data already on hand 
be believed that the speakers’ bureau of the 
A. A. C. W. could, and would be a very 
important factor in association activities 
this year. The following speakers bureau 
committee was appointed: George . 
Hopkins, New York; Homer J. Buckley, 
Chicago; John Ring, Jr. St. Louis; 
Edward L. Green, Boston, and F. D. 
Zimmerman, Denver. 

The president reported the desire of 
the department of commerce at Washing- 
ton to co-operate as fully as possible 
through the A. A. C. W. toward making 
the department in its several divisions 
more useful to business, and particularly 
to those interested in advertising. 

C. K. Woodbridge of New York was 
appointed chairman of a committee to 
co-operate with Secretary Hoover. Other 
members of this committee are J. C. Mc- 
Quiston, Pittsburgh; Alfred Koch, 
Toledo; F. X. Wholley, Washington, and 
Jesse H. Neal, New York. This com- 
mittee is to determine through an in- 
vestigation the needs of advertising as 
they relate to things which the Depart- 
ment of Commerce might do, and then 
confer with Secretary Hoover about 
doing them. 

A resolution was adopted endorsing 
the Kelly Bill to restore former second- 
class postage rates. 

After some discussion of the advisa- 
bility of holding the 1924 convention of 
the association in London—the “30” Club 
of London having issued an invitation at 
the Milwaukee convention—a committee 
was appointed to investigate the feasi- 
bility of such action and to report at the 
say City convention. 

F. A. Wilson-Lawrenson, vice-president 
of ee Union Carbide Company, New 
York, was appointed chairman of this 
committee. Other members are T. W. 
LeQuatte, Des Moines; A. G. Newmyer, 
New Orleans ; a. Cc ‘Ayres, San Fran- 
cisco, and George B. Sharpe, Detroit. 

Action was taken looking to the estab- 
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COMPLETE SERVICE OF THE NEWSPAPER ENTE! ‘RPRISE ASSOCIATION 


Los Angeles Record yd 


ad Newt 1 


This is a declaration: of war—war 
against real estate sharks, oil unit 
crooks and business bandits in general. 


Seven million eighty thousand dollars! Oil unit crooks alone have 
stolen that vast amount from Los Angeles people in the last year. 


This figure is officially vouched for by Corporation Commissioner Daugherty. 
And this is only a drop in the bucket. Depredations upon the people’s sav- 
ings by other kinds of allied crooks swell the loot to the $100,000,000 mark. 


Los Angeles, enjoying the best business conditions of any city in the United States, has 
attracted the sharks from all parts of the country. They are robbing our people and be- 


‘smirching the city’s reputation. 


They have victimized thousands of visitors entitled to 


our protection. They have inflated Los Angeles rea] estate in many instances to ten times 
its real value. Thousands of people who have purchased lots at these exorbitant figures 


have lost their entire investment. 


It is high time to call a halt. Every dollar stolen by these oily tongued Wallingfords is a 


dollar taken out of legitimate channels of trade. Los Angeles real estate has a legitimate 
value. This value will increase normally and naturally as this wonder city grows. Noth- 
ing will retard our growth more certainly, nothing will stab our prosperity in the back 
more surely than this system of business banditry which within a year has grown to a 
real menace. It is time for Los Angeles civic leaders, business leaders and public officials 
to get busy. Especially is it the duty of our many honest real estate dealers to drive from 
their calling the dangerous near-criminal contingent. 


Always careful of the advertising it accepts, The Record from this day on will print none 
covering real estate or oil promotion until the advertiser has a written O. K. from the state 
corporation or the real estatecommissioner. No fakir will be able tosneak an advertisement 
into the Record. You can help in this,campaign. In fact you can starve the crooks out in 
ahurry. The nce from fel Estate Commis buying oil units, ofl stock or real estate lots until you have received 
definite assurance from Real Commissioner Keiser or Corporation Commissioner erty that youare 

1 honest men ther commissioner at Pico 3621 before you buy. They will rotect you 
against Jom ig Don’t t be eajoled, or bluffed or into a quick purchase. Tell the salesman 
you won’t buy untileither Daugherty or Keiser has approved of the proposition. 

This is a declaration of war. The Record means to continue the war until 
these looters of the public are driven out. 





Above is a reproduction of the startling first page of the Los Angeles Record on the day 
it declared war on business bandits whose greatest business aid is dishonest newspaper 
advertising. 


lishment of a bureau of the A. A. C. W, 
in Washington for the purpose of report- 
ing to the members upon matters of 
legislation of interest to those in the 
advertising field. Plans for such a bureay 
are being worked out. 





Hall Leaves A. A. C. W. Forces 


J. A, Hall this week resigned as edu- 
cational director of the Associated Ad- 
vertising Clubs of the World and as 
editor and business manager of Asso- 
ciated Advertising, the association pub- 
lication. His resignation followed the 
action of the executive committee in 
changing the scope and purposes of the 
paper and its plans for the association’s 
educational work, which Mr. Hall found 
were at variance with those of his de- 
sign. His resignation takes effect upon 
expiration of his contract made with 
Past President Mackintosh and the for- 
mer executive committee. 





NEW COMPANY FOR DISPATCH 


Wilmington Paper Sold by Receivers— 
Old Owners Still in Control 


The Wilmington (N. C.) Dispatch 
is now owned by the New Hanover 
Publishing Company, a North Carolina 
corporation with a capitalization of 
$25,000 in 7 per cent preferred stock 
and $25,000 in common stock. The 
Dispatch Publishing Company, which 
formerly owned the paper, was placed in 
receivers’ hands to continue publication 
early this Spring and on May 17 the 
Dispatch was sold at auction by the 
receivers for $64,500 to Robert Ruark, 
an attorney acting for a company in 
process of organization. This sale was 
approved by the Superior Court July 25. 

The preferred stock of the new com- 
pany has been subscribed for by a num- 
ber of local business men and the com- 
mon stock is held by Mr. and Mrs. 
James Cruikshank and Maj. E. W. 
Smith all of whom are also holders of 
preferred stock. James Cruikshank 
bought a half interest in the old Dis- 
patch Company in July, 1920, and in 
September, 1921, he and Major Smith, 
his brother-in-law, bought the other half 
interest. 

The officers of the New Hanover Pub- 
lishing Company are James Cruikshank, 
president and general manager; P. W. 
Wells, vice-president; and E. W. Smith, 
secretary-treasurer. The directors are 
Dan M. Hodges, U. A. Underwood, P. 
W. Wells, T. <A. Green, and 
Cruikshank. 


MICHIGAN MARKET ADS TO GO ON 


League of Home Dailies Will Continue 
Campaign 


Continuation of the advertising cam- 
paign to show manufacturers the ad- 
vantage of Michigan markets, which has 
been running for a year, was voted, at 
the quarterly meeting of the Michigan 
League of Home Dailies held recently 
at Manistee. The organization also voted 
to hold its next meeting at Ann Arbor 
on October 26, 27 and 28 in connection 
with the University Press ‘Club: and 
other state press bodies. 

The meeting was largely a social func- 
tion with a dinner-dance at the Masonic 
Temple, a luncheon for the men at the 
Hotel Chippewa, a luncheon for the 
ladies at the Lakeside Club, a picnic at 
Orchard Beach, and a boxing match at 
Will Daniel’s camp. 

Resolutions on the death of Leroy J. 


Boughner, advertising counselor of the 
Michigan League, were unanimously 
adopted. 


$23,000 for Holyoke Telegram 


The Holyoke (Mass.) Telegram with 
a three-story building has been conveyed 
formally by the Holyoke Telegram Pub- 
lishing Company to the Dillon Printing 
& Publishing Company, at a considera- 
tion which is indicated to be about $23,- 
000. Papers have been filed in the 


Hampden County registry of deeds. 
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PERSONAL TOUCH OF FRIEND IN NEED 


BY THOUSANDS 





Unusual Newspaper Department Under Direction of a Woman 


Extends an Ever Ready Helping Hand Gives New 
Meaning to the Phrase “Newspaper Service” 





By GENEVIEVE JACKSON BOUGHNER 


JYART of that archaic definition of a 
newspaper, “Staple of Newes,” per- 
petuated by Ben Johnson’s play, has come 
down literally to 
a welfare depart- 
ment of the 
Chicago Tribune. 
“The Friend in 
Need” has all the 
aspects of the 
“staple” of Eng- 
lish seventeenth 
century days, for 
it is a veritable 
emporium for the 
exchange of ar- 
ticles all the way 
from pianos to 
doll buggies. 





Marcaret Reipy “The Friend in 
Need” started as 

a household exchange conducted by 
Marion Harland, when James Keeley 


put into practice his theory that the big 
development of a newspaper should be 
aiong lines of personal service. The 
next step in its evolution was an actual 
homeworkers’ exchange, probably the 
only one ever tried by a newspaper, to 
which ev ery women workers brought the 
products of their homework, garments, 
fancy work, handicraft of all kinds, 
as well as edibles, cakes, pies, jel- 
lies, etc. When it was discontinued, 
“The Friend in Need” took its 
place, corporealized by Miss Margaret 
Reidy who uses the suggestive name 
“Sally Joy Brown.” A few months ago 
the department was added to the features 
of the Tribune’s offspring, the New 
York Daily News. Miss Reidy has seen 
her letters grow from a few hundred a 
year to thousands now, and if volume of 
mail is an index of a department's suc- 
cess then “The Friend in Need” has 
batted 100 per cent and has gone a long 
ways toward reducing the cold unneigh- 
borliness of the fourth biggest city in the 
world. 

It recognizes the simple fact that the 
cast-off superfluous article in your pos- 
session may fill an actual want, if not 
satisfy a long felt desire on the part 
of someone else and so it brings to- 
gether donor and suppliant. It uses only 
a little space daily, but expands on Sun- 
day. Here are typical letters: 


For the Woman Who Sews 


“T have a good sewing machine with 
all attachments that I will os some one 
who will call for it. 7. Pes 


She Has No Ice Box 


“IT am a widow, a shut-in, in poor 
health. I wonder if some one has a small 
icebox or refrigerator to send me. I 
have no way of keeping my food when 
the warm weather comes. I would be 
willing to pay to have it brought to my 
home if it wouldn’t cost much. 


Mrs. J. H.” 


The small amount of space used is by 
no means a measure of the work of the 
department. Readers literally take ad- 
vantage of what “The Friend in Need” 
connotes and write asking aid on all 
sorts of questions and problems, so that 
Miss Reidy conducts a non-public side 
just as important as the other. 

Requests are not investigated before 
they are printed, because in the six years 
in which she has conducted the depart- 
ment, Miss Reidy has had less than ten 
complaints of imposters. This almost 
negligible number justifies her in spend- 
ing all her time and effort in positive 
welfare work rather than in the negative 
work of investigation. Of course it can- 
not be said that the requests are not 
investigated—the donors do that. 

Miss Reidy has evolved a most efficient 
system of handling her work. She uses 


four printed forms in the form of small 
slips. A person writing for the name 
and address of the person making some 
request in the paper is sent the following: 
Dear Friend: 

I wish to thank you personally for your 


interest in my correspondent. The ad- 
dress you request is 
Pere eee eee ee eee 
PRE. ckpdeden dus <asecenctodanbes 
Wishing you every success, believe me, 
Sincerely, 


Sally Joy Brown. 

If the person has been supplied, an- 
other slip thanks the writer and informs 
him that she has on file another request 
for the same article from a deserving 
party, whose name and address follows. 

To the applicant of some particular 
article needed, goes the message: “I have 
put your name on file and hope to be 
of some assistance to you in the near 
future.” 

As nearly every offer of some article 
is followed by more requests for it than 
can be supplied, the late applicants are 
courteously informed of the fact, and told 
that their names will be put on file, and 
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when such another article is offered, they 
will be notified 

When several letters arrive in the same 
mail requesting some articles offered, 
Miss Reidy lets the donor share in the 
responsibility of selecting by sending him 
these letters with the request that she be 
notified which one was favored and the 
letters returned to her. 

She keeps a complete file on white 
cards of all letters, both requests and 
donations that appear in the paper; the 
offers of articles are copied on blue cards 
and filed and requests are filed on yellow 
cards. 

A small printed box appears at the head 
of the department on Sunday, telling 
readers to note stamped, addressed enve- 
lopes for information wanted and asking 
them not to send parcels to the Tribune. 

In selecting the requests to make pub- 
lic, those that tell of dire and immediate 
need are given preference, but the news 

value of the department is not Deng d 
and there is a heart throb in every un- 
usual request—the letters w ritten by the 
sister of the boy who wants drawing 
instruments, the ex-service man about to 
be discharged from the hospital and in 
need of a suitcase for his belongings, the 
two sisters, alone in the world, who have 
taken housekeeping rooms and want fur- 
niture. In fact every request tells its 
own little human interest story. Then 
it is necessary to print frequently, typical 
requests which she can count on for in- 
stant and generous response and thus take 
care of dozens of similar ones filed away. 
\ request for baby clothes, for instance, 
brings a shower of tiny garments. 

Then there is the other side of the pic- 





FOREIGN AND CLASSIFIED THE GAINERS UP TO 


JUNE 30 IN 


NEW YORK 








OREIGN advertising and classified 

were the factors which exhibiting a 
revival of their vigor of two years ago, 
brought the New York City newspapers’ 
lineage for the six months ending June 
30 above the total for the same period 
in 1921. This is seen in the analysis of 
the January 1-June 30 totals printed in 
Epitor & PustisHer July 15, by the 














partment. Local display 
shows small gains in the morning and 
Sunday columns, but in the Sunday only 
class, local display advertising fell slight- 
ly behind its 1921 mark. Foreign and 
classified were well ahead of 1921 levels 
in all three columns. Dry goods advertis- 
ing in morning and Sunday was under 
the 1921 volume, but ran ahead in the 


advertising 





New York Evening Post Statistical De- evening field. The analysis follows: 
Morning and Sunday Evening and Sunday Sunday Only 
ae -_—_—--—_ —— “ Ha ‘ ’ a > 5 
1922 1921 1922 1921 _ 1922 1921 

Total space .39,716,334 37,367,787 41,209,296 39,505,813 20,444,090 19,444,690 
ee 1,532,904 1,593,615 1,255,858 1,309,512 821,360 860,620 
Be + net nk eae déén8,4 pk enle 145.576 82,174 26, 418 16,014 95,706 84,754 
Auction sales ......cccee. 612,956 662,148 50,844 51,076 86,824 134,558 
Automobile display........ 1,419,510 1,369,482 1,412,784 1,362,688 1,053,864 1,035,170 
Automobile undisplay..... 286,718 277,456 680,948 €57,078 154,818 140,786 
Boots and shoes.......... 404,590 418,965 596,288 * 562,905 147,414 178,942 
Building material ........ 125,182 100,948 63,356 79,980 58,678 44,30 
Candy and gum.......... 84,698 110,442 227,276 227,464 13,080 0 O88 
Charity and religious..... 178,618 212,645 282,884 298,155 39,070 51.518 
EONS 6 cided ocavteencs ds 69,668 37,412 34,750 24,334 22,42¢ 
RE, GOEL! cewuxdecénd aa 372,100 197,388 161,368 107,360 97,648 
Druggist prep......cscees 855,100 623,822 395,604 432,578 251,814 
Dty QOOGS «ccc cccacdcvese 7,001,946 : 14,952,210 14,428,572 5,341,096 5,422,374 
Financial .........+-++++ 3442,132 2,866,056 1,656, 5672 1,710,315 274,966 343,840 
Food stuffs .... 568,514 489,459 1,844,566 1,101,610 199,856 213,124 
Furniture ...... 1,509,452 1,346,627 1, —_ 078 1,107,454 1,568,204 1,423,207 
Hotels and restaurants.... 175,816 187,838 332,366 406,952 101,716 114,212 
TOUGING cc icccceccevesions 19,590 105,418 135,980 110,874 52,660 42,429 
Legal be aenabe ceeds cb nee 212,708 205,718 1,123,136 1,068,386 és teams wshewie 
Men’s furnishings pudledite 1,402,826 1,442,415 1,285,382 1,490.1 15 74,568 96,698 
Musical instruction ...... 67,928 31,615 56,098 41,778 33,040 20,938 
Musical instruments ...... 536,222 463,950 744,344 749,231 363,338 318,283 
Miscellaneous display..... 2,591,210 2,034; 2,446,600 1,949,486 1,240,57 S88_9R0 
Miscellaneous undisplay... 1,607,834 1,814,683 2,023.53 2,443,729 795, 140 899,192 
NewSpapers ..ccccccceess 323,908 64,098 237,084 51,420 48.564 4,924 
Ofhce appliances ........ 192,740 181,662 40,772 14,180 14,916 5,410 
Prop. medicine .......... 376,602 261,512 651,304 580,738 190,374 139.234 
Public S€rvic€ ....cccccce 103,426 164,382 106,648 192,212 9,486 18,648 
Periodical (mag.) 287,388 223,768 114,558 134,374 57,966 50.424 
PUREE” oc cccccvéccedec 546,568 398,372 155,684 107,841 483,748 328.166 
MOEN, cctwavdasnvtess 245,288 127,966 170,678 92,316 75,714 27.778 
eee GRRE vs cccccicndors 2,058,982 3,731,864 505,576 335,037 1,358,030 2.415.438 
Real estate undis......... Ticuares 2,048,340 +. eT a es 
DEE vv aceke eeecencne »< 614,714 435,264 380,162 522,114 448,296 
S. S. and travel y 1,864,431 403,458 440,616 394,770 99 186 
Schools and colleges...... 234,162 198,007 118,850 93,640 142,708 146,10 
TOR sala daca sectarcuss 0,016 280,578 268,016 385,710 66,142 $5,740 
WE adn een ditete tank 3,669,832 3,755,070 365.506 461,612 1,264,964 1.279.538 
Non-intox, beverages ..... 95,600 42,260 60,324 35.698 18,016 5.128 
Women’s spec. shops. 1,675,908 1,802,945 2,289,990 2,435,161 1,441,510 1,524.774 
iy | arr 8,680,990 7,283,954 7,492,490 6,062,829 4,072,584 3,313,394 
Local display cocnecosageaeeee 27,102,620 26,931,562 12,862,498 12,991,918 
Local undisplay ......... 7,961,766 6,614,186 6,511,422 3,494,050 3,139,378 
S. S. and travel guide.... 154,008 14,958 

MUTOROR  o vcccccsicccess 21,196 16,601 15,620 $,160 9,050 1,884 

So nebeeies vane nee 1,664,266 1,532,818 1,875,550 1,715,638 1,655,698 1,532,092 
Harlem and Bronx....... 447,924 460,047 150,398 224,266 447,612 455.535 
OW TORN OOS test cews ace 75,060 17,018 17,874 4,138 45,302 31.332 
Graphic section ......... “1,010, 596 900,934 166,524 155,440 800,712 918,258 
Bees BER.) cnwicsnsucs 77,296 37,734 374,720 75.676 73.500 7.426 
Ce Bh 5 cn do cchs Hewes 692,312 697,640 570.515 332.620 220 88 199.99 
Fotal page® ...ccscss 41,596 35,980 1,956 35,590 0,378 17.052 
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ture. Strange are some of the requests, 
but stranger are some of the offers. 
Everything, according to Miss Reidy has 
been offered, except a house and lot and 
some day she expects to open her mail 
and find that this miracle has happened. 
The other day she printed an offer of 
a piano. If she plotted a curve of the 
number of offers received, the peak would 
be in the spring and fall, when people 
are moving. And, of course, the unex- 
pected is always happening. Recently an 
offer of two fox terriers appeared on 
Sunday. The telephone department of the 
Tribune reported 1,700 calls that day, 
which kept up all day Monday and were 
supplemented by special delivery letters 
and even telegrams. And often the re- 
sponse is just as overwhelming and em- 
barrassing. 

“At heart everyone is generous and re- 
sponsive to real need,” says Miss Reidy, 
who ought to conduct a school for optim- 
ism, “and all people need is a chance to 
prove it. In “The Friend in Need,’ we 
supply the outlet for that primal urge to 
do good. Without this opportunity that 
daily confronts them, the emotion would 
simply evaporate. And we are especially 
proud of the byproduct of this depart- 
ment, for we have not only started many 
people in charity work, but we have de- 
veloped hundreds of unofficial ‘friendly 
visitors,’ in homes they found by follow- 
ing up some pitiful request. And then— 
I do not mean this unkindly—we may 
supply the outlet for that desire that 
comes to everyyone now and then, for 
some sort of reparation, or expiation, the 
desire to make a votive offering to the 


gods. How otherwise can you explain 
the many anonymous checks that come 
to me?” 


LINEAGE GAIN 2.1 PER CENT 


119 Papers in 27 Cities Had 6-Month 
Total of 597,623,409 Lines 


Lineage in 27 leading cities of the 
United States for the six months ending 
June 30 was about 2.1 per cent ahead 
of advertising in the same 119 newspapers 
listed by the New York Evening Post 
Statistical Department for the same 
period last year. The largest numerical 
gains are shown by the totals of the news- 
papers in New York, Boston, Cleveland 
and Chicago. Of the cities listed, 19 
show a gain and 8 a loss, while 68 of the 
newspapers show gains and 51 losses. 
The total for the first six months of this 
year is 597,623,409 lines, a gain of 12,- 
249,421 lines over the same period of 
1921. The totals by cities follow: 

1922, 1921. 
New Yerk.. 80,925,630 76,873,600 
Philadelphia 39,786,009 38,519,748 1,266,261* 
Birmingham 9,121,350 10,676,764 1,555,4147 
Chicago ... 36,404,217 34,296,825 2,107,392* 
Los Angeles 41,873,398 40,095,972 
Baltimore 4,585,970 24,845,543 


4,052,030* 


Roston 29,035,049 26,868,723 2,166,326* 
Louisville 14,596,997 14,470,248 126,749* 
Detroit 25,191,656 24,606,134 585,522* 
Cleveland 20,696,250 23,485,500 2,789,250T 
Washington 23,623,196 22,742,598 $80,598* 
Oakland 10,079,940 9 755,116 324,824* 
Seattle ‘ 13,743,632 14,656,124 912,4927 
San F’neisco 23,277,212 22,816,246 460,966* 
Iiuffalo .... 18,387,157 18,424,316 37,1597 
St. louis 21,939,580 21,011,940 927,640" 


Indianapolis 
Minneapolis 15,644,802 
— aukee 16,029,889 

Paul.... 12,329,926 


16,694,988 17,028,948 333,960F 
16,001,039 356,237+ 
15,537,198 492,691* 
12,252,268 77.658" 
New Orleans 16,985,247 16,653,478 331,769* 
Cincinnati 17,885,700 17,458,800 426,900* 
Heuston ... 12,178,474 12,556,866 378,392+* 
Columbus .. 17,764,456 17,106,980 657 ,476* 
Providence 14,920,206 14,146,376 773,830" 
Denver .... 12,864,824 12,060,528 804 ,246* 


Richmond 11,057,654 10,426,060 631,594* 
Totals 597,623,409 585,37 aaa 12,249,421* 
*Gain tLe 


Hearst Cruising in His New Yacht 


William Randolph Hearst spent several 
days at sea this week in the yacht Oneida 
which he has just purchased from the E. 
C. Benedict estate. The yacht, which is 
said to be the first large vessel owned by 
Mr. Hearst, was built in 1897. It is a 
steel ship of 583 gross tons and 230 feet 
long 

Ads for Apple Growers 
growers of Wenatchee, Wash., 
to raise a $1,000,000 fund to be 
newspaper, magazine and _ bill- 
advertising, 


(pple 
pre ypose 
spent in 
bo il d 
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DRAPER DENIES COLOR 
IN FOREIGN NEWS 


Correspondents Seek Only Truth, He 
Tells Institute—Brazilian Fears 
Effect of Too Close Bonds 

Between 





Nations 


Round table discussions of the part 
played by newspapers and their corre- 
spondents in international politics were 
held this week as a part of the Institute 
of Politics at Williamstown, Mass., which 
last Saturday started the series of daily 
sessions which will continue until August 
25. Arthur S. Draper, London corre- 
spondent of the New York Tribune, was 
chairman of the journalistic discussions 
and had practically the full membership 
oi the institute present as the audience of 
his exposition of the foreign newspaper 
correspondent’s work. 

Other speakers touched on phases of 
the subject, regret being expressed by 
Paul M. Warburg, international banker 
Oscar T. Crosby, former Assistant Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, and Edward G. 
Lowry, author and magazine writer, that 
American news was poorly reported 
abroad. Mr. Warburg suggested a col- 
lecting center of American news in Lon- 
don, where it could be put at the disposal 
of the foreign press. 

Dr. Manoel de Oliva Lima, in the first 
of his lectures on “Modern Brazil in Its 
Political, Economic and Social Aspects,” 
touched a new chord when he stated that 
“there are at least occasions when mutual 
between 


ignorance nations does no 
harm.” 
“Who can be sure,” he asked, “that 


mutual knowledge is half way to a good 
understanding, as people believed until 
the war changed everything. History 
shows nations too much in contact are 
nations apt to dislike each other.” 

Mr. Draper, in his lecture and in an- 
swers to questions after it, stated that 
lack of funds prevented foreign news- 
paper proprietors from getting reports of 
what was happening in America. He ex- 
pressed the belief that improved news 
service from this country would con- 
tribute much to a better appreciation of 
it abroad. He spoke of the speed which 
characterized the work of the big Ameri- 
can news agencies in E urope, remarking 
on their use of carrier pigeons and air- 
planes. 

He said that difference in temperament 
was largely responsible for the superiority 
which he accorded to the American cor- 
respondent. 

“The American,” he declared, 
on competition. He likes to regard his 
work as a game. The American corre- 
spondent is better paid than his European 
brother, and he has a much larger ex- 
pense account. The American, however, 
works on the principle that his ‘beat’ will 
justify the expense. In addition, he has 
the benefit of fine team work with his 
office in this country.” 

Mr. Draper denied that news was col- 
ored or that propaganda was allowed to 
slip through the correspondents. He de- 
clared that they thought only of the 
truth, and if they hz uppened to have their 
own views on particular items, they never 
permitted their views to influence their 
writing. 

“Unless the foreign correspondent has 
the confidence of his editor and the free- 
dom to express an opinion which may be 
at variance with that held in his home 
office, he cannot give full value to 
paper,” he said. “It may be that with in- 
creasing improvement in communications, 
the foreign correspondent will have less 
opportunity to express an opinion, or it 
may be the reverse. I believe the latter 
will be the case, the development of the 
Washington correspondence furnishing a 
striking example.” 


“fattens 


his 


Mr. Draper presented a letter from 
Arthur Henderson, British labor leader 
as authority for the importance of the 


press in Anglo-American relations. Mr 
Henderson wrote: 

“Long experience in political organizations 
and political propaganda has left me with the 
conviction that the press is the most important 
factor at the present time in promoting gcod re 
between Britain and the United States. 
There are other agencies at work in laying the 
of a better understanding, but the 
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newspapers on both sides can make or mar this 
work. If they choose to be hostile or even 
merely indifferent they can hinder, if not frus- 
trate, every effort that is made to bring the two 
countries closer together, 

“Tt is also within their power to create dan- 
gerous misunderstandings between the two 
peoples, whose co-operation I am convinced is 
essential to the preservation of western civili- 
zation and the extension of the democratic 
ideals we hold in common. Important as may 
be the pacific and friendly utterances of states- 
men on both sides, their effect may be wholly 
lost if the international news collecting agen- 
cies fail in their public duty. 

“My impression is that a fuller and a more 
regular Anglo-American press service is re- 
quired if public opinion on both sides is to be 


thoroughly informed on the larger issues of 
policy involved in the relations of the two 
countries. We c annot know too much about 


each other’s point of view. I am of the opinion 
that if some method could be devised of insti- 
tuting a regular interchange in the form of 
newspaper articles which would elucidate and 
amplify the ordinary news cabled between the 
two countries and would serve to interpret ob 


jectively and authoritatively the movement of 
opinion in both countries much good would 
result. 

The news-collecting agencies in the very 


nature of the case are not in 
the need that unquestionably exists for inter- 
pretative services of this kind. These agencies 
are doing invaluable work simply in transmitting 
a daily record of events, but everybody intcr- 
ested in public affairs desires also to understand 
the sequence of events and the significance they 
have in national and international life.” 


a position to meet 


Graduates Stay in Journalism 


Most of the students who take journal 
ism go out and become journalists, ac- 
cording to Eric W. Allen, dean of the 
school of journalism of the University of 
Oregon, who has just completed a report 
of the activities of graduates of the 
school of journalism and found that &3 
are at present engaged in some form of 
journalistic work. Many are reporting, 
several own papers of their own, one is 
on the editorial staff of a national mag- 
azine, one is a correspondent in South 
America, one is a professor of journal- 
ism, one has become a well known novel- 
ist, some are doing advertising work 
with agencies and big corporations, a 
good many are on the business staffs of 
papers, several are working for trade and 
special journals and a few are free-lanc 
ing. 


for 1922 
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A. N. P. A. INVITATION 
DECLINED BY BRITISH 


August 


London Newspaper Proprietors Will Be 
Unable to Send Representatives, 
But Anglo-American Meeting 
Still Being Considered 


Pressure of business affairs will pre- 
vent acceptance by the London News- 
paper Proprietors’ Association of the in- 
vitation recently extended by the Amer- 
ican Newspaper Publishers’ Association 
to attend the annual meeting of the A. 
N. P. A. in New York next April. Lord 
Burnham, president of the London As- 
sociation, brought before the British 
proprietors’ council in its July meeting 
the proposal of the A. N. P. A. trans- 
mitted to him by President Paul Patter- 
son and this week apprised Mr. Patter- 
son of the council’s decision in the 
following letter: 


“Regarding your letter of 28th June, 
| am sorry to tell you that the London 
Newspaper Proprietors cannot accept the 
attractive invitation of the American 
Newspaper Publishers’ Association to 
attend their annual convention at the end 
of April. Most of the English proprie- 
tors will be much occupied during the 
next twelve months, and for that reason 
it would be impossible to secure a repre- 
sentative delegation for the date named. 


“T brought your letter before the coun- 
cil of the Newspaper Proprietors’ As- 
sociation (of which I am president) and 
was desired to thank you and your col- 
leagues for the invitation.” 

While possibility of a joint gathering 
of official British newspaper delegates 
and American publishers in convention is 
ended by this letter, it is considered prob- 
able that some further consideration will 
he given to the plan of bringing Amer- 
ican and British newspaper publishers to- 
gether in the not distant future. 


Lord Burnham replied similar vein 
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LINES TO A FRIEND 


By WILLIAM ALLEN WHITE 


This editorial by Mr. 
is reproduced as a 


the press, 


OU tell me that law is above freedom of utterance, and I reply 
Y wise laws nor free enforcement of wise 
free expression of 
their folly with it. 
folly will die of its own poison, and the wisdom will survive. 
It is the proof of man’s kinship with God. 
You say that freedom of utterance is not for time of stress, and I reply 
in time of stress is freedom of utterance 
No one questions it in calm days, because it is not needed. 
Only when free utterance is suppressed 
is it needed, and when it is needed, it is most vital to justice. 
But if you are interested in peace through force and without 
free discussion, that is to say, free utterance- 
And peace without justice is tyranny, 
no matter how you may sugar coat it with expediency. 

This state today is in more danger from suppression than from vio- 
lence, because in the end, suppression leads to violence. 
Whoever pleads for justice helps to 
keep the peace, and whoever tramples upon the plea for justice, tem- 
perately made in the name of peace, only outrages peace and kills some- 
thing fine in the heart of man which God put there when we got our 
When that is killed, brute meets brute on each side of the 


So, dear friend, put fear out of your heart. 
this state will prosper, the orderly business of life will go forward if 
only men can speak in whatever way given them to utter what their 
hearts hold—by voice, by post card, by letter or by press. 


Only force and repression have made the wrecks in 


White appeared in his newspaper, the 


masterpiece in the defense of 


the 
freedom 


That 


the wisdom of 
But if there is 


Peace is 


-decently and in order— 


Violence, in- 


This nation will survive, 


Reason never 








to the New York City yg og peectia- 
tion, who had seconded the A. N. A. 
invitation, at the instance of Louis Wi iley 
of the New York Times, originator a 
the latter. Action looking toward future 
Anglo-American newspaper  mectings 
was deferred by the New York publish- 
ers at their meeting hess Sad pending 
the meeting of the A. direc- 
tors this month. 





FORM RADIO CHAMBER 


National Body Organized in Washing. 
ton During Convention 


The formation of a National Radio 
Chamber of Commerce was effected 
last week at the National Radio Com. 
merce Convention in session at a Wash- 
ington hotel. The purpose of the organi- 
zation, as described by Dr. L. Du Plesses 
Clement, inventor and radio expert, who 
addressed the convention is “to chain 
radio, as an industrial activity in the 
bondage of standardization governed by 
trade rules and regulations benefici: al to 
producer and consumer alike.” 


One of the problems of radio develop- 
ment Dr. Clement said was “to change 
the radio dabbler, or the radio fan, to a 
standard subscriber and introduce a low- 
priced, short-range radio broadcaster to 
be sold at a price within reach.” 

If the Chamber was successful in get- 
ting legislation which would properly 
regulate the industry he saw no reason 
why American made standard radio sup- 
plies could not be sold throughout the 
world at American prices. Dr. Clement 
predicted an international radio confer- 
ence within the near future at which 
world-wide regulations to govern radio 
would be adopted. 


Changes in A. P. Circuits 


Additional changes, to increase the 
volume of regional news for South Da- 
kota points, have been made in the rout- 
ing of the Associated Press wires in the 


Northwest. Sioux Falls and Mitchell, 
S. D., have been switched from the 
Omaha day relay to the St. Paul day 


service and Huron and Aberdeen, S. D., 
have been added to the circuit, Now the 
St. Paul day wire serves both Dakotas 
and Minnesota. 


Elected to A. P. Membership 


Papers which have recently been elect- 
ed to membership jin the Associated Press 
are the Dothan (Ala.) Eagle, Rochester 
(Ind.) Fulton County Sun, Centerville 
(Iowa) Journal, Barranquilla (Colom- 
bia) a del Comercio, La Correspon- 
dencia, San Juan, Porto Rico, Blooms- 
burg (Pa.) Press, Statesville (N. C.) 
Sentinel, and Tampico (Mexico) EI 
Mundo. 





Guides Chicago Pageant Visitors 


A daily service is being rendered by 
the Chicago Tribune to its out-of-town 
readers when they visit the Pageant of 
Progress on the Municipal pier. The ad- 
vertising department has published a 
guidebook for distribution to the visitors 
who read the newspaper. The book is 
given only to people presenting a coupon 
clipped from the country edition. 


New Brazilian Press Law 

A bill just presented in the Brazilian 
Senate provides that all editorial arti- 
cles appearing in -any publication must 
be signed by whoever assumer responsi 
bility for them. The strictest penalties 
are provided, with the idea of eliminating 
anonymous writing. The measure has 
not vet been acted upon. 


Buys Nevada State Journal 


Emmet D. Boyle, who retires in Jan- 
uary as governor of Nevada, has pur- 
chased the Reno Nevada State Journal. 
Homer Mooney, Gov. Boyle’s private 
secretary, who edited the Journal for 
will be in charge of the 


several years, 
paper. 
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HENRY M. HYDE 


of the staff of the 
BALTIMORE EVENING SUN 


is Balttmore’s Boswell 


ENRY HYDE came to town. Here he was a stranger—a rank outsider, but 


oh, how well he knew us. When he looked at the walls of Baltimore, he 
could read the handwriting. 





Told us how we lived. Where we lived. What we did. 
How we did it. 


Henry Hyde is not a newcomer into journalism. His 
“Chicago Stories” written for the Chicago Tribune made 
him a notable figure. His writings have a sober touch, 
but always with’a proper dash of humanness. The type- 
writer he engineers runs smoothly. It doesn’t scratch, 
and the words come out sharp and forceful. 


As the Hyde series of stories about Baltimore began ap- 
pearing in The Evening Sun, people began to sit up and 
wonder who this writer was. And as they wondered, The 
Sun circulation began to climb. And so it is always climb- 
ing as long as men like Henry Hyde and Henry L. 
Mencken and Hendrik Van Loon and Robert Quillen 
are sending their deft, winged words and ideas into the editorial columns of the 
Sunpapers. 





It took an outsider like Hyde to tell Baltimore something about itself. But it takes 
a Baltimore merchant to get the insider’s proof of what the Sunpapers mean for 
getting business. 


The local advertiser knows where to spend his money. Follow him. 
The circulation is now 224,563 Daily (morning and evening), 157,143 Sunday. 
July net paid average. 


Everything in Baltimore 
Revolves Around 


THE SUN 


MORNING EVENING SUNDAY 








JOHN B. WOODWARD GUY 8. OSBORN 
Times Bidg.. New York Tribune Bidg., Chicago 





Baltimoreans Don’t Say “Newspaper” 
—They Say “Sunpaper” 
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Editor 


CLASSIFIED RATES CAN BE RAISED EVEN 
ON FALLING MARKET 





Real Estate Man Points Out That His Field Is One of Best Be- 
cause Little Capital Is Needed and Classified Ads, His 
Medium, Are Lowest Form of Sales Expense Known 





By C.. L. 


Secretary, 


Se( NE of the chief factors in achiev- 

ing success,” remarked a prosper- 
ous business man in his early fifties, “is 
to select a field which offers opportuni- 
ties for success. And this is exactly where 
many young men make their initial mis- 
take. It is true that some men are so 
gifted that they would succeed in any 
line and that others are so ill-adapted to 
commercial life that they’d inevitably 
fail, but, the average man’s success or 
failure is largely determined by circum- 
stance. And a circumstance of vast im- 
portance is his selection of an arena for 
his talents. 

“Does anyone in his sober senses as 
sert, for instance, that for equal expendi- 
tures of skill, talent, time and experience 
equal rewards are reaped in, for exam- 
ple, hydraulic engineering and movie- 
acting ? 

“T have made money in real estate and 
I maintain that it is one of the best 
fields for*a young man, or for any man, 
for several reasons. One is that as the 
chap pointed out in that book of Nor- 
ris’s, ‘Brass,’ you soon get into handling 
big money with practically no capital of 
your own involved. Another reason is 
that you sell your properties as a rule, 
through classified advertising, and I’m 
frank to confess that it remains a mystery 
to me why the newspapers sell their clas- 
sified space so cheap. I’ve made many a 
$10,000 sale at the cost of a $2 ad. I 
don’t know any other line where sales 
expense is so low.” 

This man was not talking to a classi- 
fied salesman. Had he been, he prob- 
ably would have made no such admis- 
sion. It is a fact that a couple of inches 
of classified space often has quite as much 
relative attention-value as a quarter page 
of display and attracts quite as many 
readers. And yet many classified depart- 
ments are netting less per column for 
their space than are the display. Ther« 
is no reason for this, other than lack of 
backbone on the part of the management. 
Classified rates can be raised even in 
the face of a falling market. The tran- 
sient advertiser seldom considers price 
and the regular advertisers, as a rule, 
are not paying nearly as much as they 
could afford to, considering the: profit 
they make from their classified advertis- 
ing investment 

No newspaper wishes to profiteer, but 
considering the service to the community 
involved in the sale, for example, of a 
million dollars worth of real estate for, 


PERKINS 


Association of Newspaper Classified Advertising Managers 


say, a couple of thousand dollars worth 
of classified space—and comparing this 
with the distribution cost through any 
other channel—obviously most newspa- 
pers are philanthropists in all but reaping 
the fame and glory. 

Often a classified manager faces the 
question of a raise in rates with con- 
siderable trepidation. He fears that it 
will cost him some of his hard-won vol- 
ume. As a matter of fact, however, an 
advance, if tactfully handled, seldom 
costs a line of business. In the case of 
the transient advertiser it is as well, 
perhaps, to raise the rates without com- 
ment. As for the regular advertiser, it 
is well to “sell” him the idea of a raise 
by martialing the facts. Increased costs, 
increased circulation—whatever the rea- 
sons which may be advanced—it is well 
to present them, courteously but firmly, 
thus robbing the steps of any appearance 
of high-handedness. “The Public be 
damned” is an obsolete attitude. It never 
paid; it is particularly shortsighted now- 
adays. 

When it is considered that headings, 
cut-off rules and other waste space tend 
to reduce the net paid space per column 
so substantially, the classified section 
should quote a rate per line considerably 
in excess of its display rate per line. 

In general, however, classified rates 
have been established through some an- 
cient, time-worn precedents, very likely 
European in origin. It is obvious that 
they bore no relation to “what the traffic 
would bear”—and let us hope they never 
will. At the same time the result is that 
present day rates are really absurdedly 
low in most classifications, considering 
the value of the service rendered. And, 
though living costs are falling in the 
case of many commodities, there is no 
reason for reducing rates in classified ad- 
vertising. 

a ~ x 
THERE is a fundamental weakness in 
advertising which will never be en 
tirely overcome. That weakness is the 
loss represented by those who resolve to 
make the purchase but who are deflected 
between the reading of the ad and the 
actual payment of the money. Hence 
the vital importance of window and 
counter display which helps to bridge 
the gap. The advertising of classified 
space meets this same obstacle. If every 
reader who was convinced by a newspa- 
per’s front page display boxes promoting 
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By GENE BYRNES 


Canada coming into the fold with a 


Papers booked during 
the month of July: 


Montreal La Patrie 

London Free Press 

Kingston British Whig 

Halifax Sunday Leader 

Montreal Feature Publishing Co. 


Furnished full page matrices, black alone, black and red and 
black and three colors; or, as the first page of a printed comic 
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KEIGHTLEY KNOWS CLASSIFIED 

















H. KEIGHTLEY, classified ad- 

* vertising manager of the Houston 
(Tex.) Morning, Evening and Sunday 
Post, has been 
in the advertising 
profession for 
over twelve years 
and all of this 
time he has been 
connected with 
the classified ad- 
vertising depart- 
ment of some 
newspaper. 
Having 
classified adver- 
tising for over 
twelve years, Mr. 
Keightley is fam- 








sold 








W. H. Keienrrey iliar with all of 
its phases and 

finds a fascination in this work. He be- 
lieves in initiative, knowing there is 


nothing routine about selling classified ad- 
vertising, is continually on the jump in- 
jecting new ideas into his staff every day. 


classified actually bought space, pages 
would have to be added to carry the 
volume. 

Here is a link in the sales chain evolved 
by the classified department of the St. 
Louis Globe-Democrat. It is a folder 
for distribution by druggists and by mail. 
One page is devoted to selling the drug- 
gist, a measure which assures careful 
attention to its distribution. It reads 
as follows: 


A LOYAL FRIEND 


is up early. He stays up late. 
is always ready to serve you, 

not only fills your prescriptions; 
can give you medical advice—first aid 


He cashes your checks, 

He fathers your children. 

He can supply the dessert for your dinner. 

He sells you the things for your dre sing: 
table. 

He is an information man when you want 


the time or a street-car schedule. 
He has a telephone for your use. 
He is one of the most justly popular men 
in the neighborhood—an essential member of 
the community. 


He is 
YOUR OWN DRUGGIST. 


So much for the druggist. Plainly he 
will be inclined to push the paper which 
thus pushes him. The following page 
reads thus: 


You want a maid; or you’ve lost your purse; 
or you’re looking for an apartment; or you, 
yourself, have some real estate to sell or rent; 
or a piano to sell; or an automobile. 

How can your druggist help you? 

He knows, 

He places a Want Ad in the GLOBE-DEMO. 
re 

He saves you a trip downtown 4 2G 
He takes your WANT AD over the counter 


or over the phone. He knows you. Your 
credit is good. 
He knows just how to do it just 


how to call Olive or Central 2500, and dic- 
tate the message to one of the GLOBE-DEMO. 
CRAT WANT AD girls, 

And he is interested in 


4 Ad. 
He expects it to make good, 


your 
- . . . Listen:— 
_ He knows that WANT ADS do make good 
in the 

GLOBE-DEMOCRAT. 


New Daily in Pittston 


The Pittston (Pa.) Press, an evening 
newspaper, will appear during the first 
week in September. A new 16-page Hoe 
press and other equipment has been or- 
dered. 
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— 100% Coverage 
In City of Million 


{ pend is now the achievement of The De- 
By acquiring The Detroit 
Journal, The Detroit News consolidates two 
Previous to this consoli- 
dation The Detroit News had, as a house to 
house canvass proved, more than 90% cov- 
erage of Detroit and vicinity. The addition 
of Detroit’s next largest week day circula- 
' tion, that of The Detroit Journal, gives The 
Detroit News a perfect coverage of the field, 
leaving it the only evening paper having 
Associated Press serv.ce. 


mitt 





troit News. 


great c rculations. 
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Detroit News. 
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It is doubtful whether any paper in a city 
as large as Detroit (fourth in population in 
the United States) has such a propertion of 
circulation to the number of homes as The 
This wonderful coverage 


added to the remarkable responsiveness of 


Detroit News readers to its advertising ap- 
peal and the basic soundness of Detroit’s 
prosperity gives to national advertisers an 
opportunity for marketing and merchan- 
dising through The Detroit News scarcely 
available elsewhere in the United States. 





The Detroit News. 


i Double Nearest Week Day Competitor's Circulation, | 


\B| Greatest 


la “Always in the Lead” 
| 
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| Member National Newspapers, 
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Inc 


Sunday Circulation 


Sunday 


Advertising in Color 
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The 
London 


Daily Mail 


World’s Record 
Daily Net Sale 


817,94 


London, 7th July, 1922 


We certify that the average net daily sale of 
“THE DAILY MAIL”, after deducting all un- 
sold and free copies whatsoever, for the six 
months ended 30th June, 1922, was as follows: 





Rn 1,532,709 
bia ke deeanecen 1,620,277 
0 See eer re 1,669,414 
0 OE 1,702,694 
EE So a ahd'g'é 6 acon ae eee 1,755,498 
SG RIES 1,817,947 
w Lever, Honeyman & Co., 


Chartered Accountants. 


E. Layton Bennett, Sons & Co., 
Chartered Accountants. 
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CIRCULATION COSTS OF PRE-TAX YEARS 
MAY BE CAPITAL NOW 





Income Tax Collector in Future May Compel Publishers to 
Transfer to Investment Items Formerly Called 
Expense, as Law Is Interpreted 





By CLIFFORD YEWDALL 


Editorial Note.—EpirTor & Pr EBLISHER will publish an 


lems. affecting newspapers and adver 
of the series begun in Epttor 


tisers, 
& Puetis HER of 








article each week on taxation prob- 
conducted by Mr. Yewdall. This is a continu ation 
Desuaber 10, 1921, and carried into March of 






this year. Mr. Yewdall will deal with the everyday problems of newspaper taxation reports 
and accounting, as gathered from his personal experiences in working for publishers all over 
the country. He W ill endeavor ic answer any questions asked of him through Epitor & Pus- 
LisuER. In taking up the work, he desires tu make the f llowing statement: “I am not a 
lawyer and I anpreciate that Fede ral tax cases present problems requiring the best attention 
of an accountant and a lawyer who has given the subject special study. The legal discussion? 
in my articles are based to a considerable extent on discussions of the chairman of the Federal 
Taxation Committee of the A. N. P. A., Arnold L. Guesmer, of the Minneapolis bar, with 
whom I have worked on tax cases.” 
| my previous articles, published in on September 15, 1923, and thereafter 
the Eprror & PupLISHER, there was each year will see the time for claim- 


fully discussed the benefits to be de- 
rived from the use as invested capital 
of those items paid out to build up your 
circulation structure. Apparently pub 
lishers still do not realize that they may 
transfer from expense to investment, the 
circulation building items from the earl- 


jest records of the corporation clear 
down to date. 

The transfer from expense to invest- 
ment in the non-tax or low-tax years 


builds up a capital for the excess profits 
tax years without entailing any tax for 
the non-tax years and entailing only a 


very light tax in the low-tax years. 
Some publishers appear to think that 
the test as to whether they are going 


to make any saving or not, is found by 
transferring items from expense to in- 
vestment only in the years ty 21. 
Their bookkeepers, without going back 
to the beginning, confine themselves to 
those years, and naturally report that 
the transfer would mean a loss instead 
of a gain. 

It is an erroneous impression that if 
you do not transfer from expense to 
investment, circulation building items for 
past years, that the government cannot 
compel you to capitalize such items in 
the future years. Capitalization in the 
future years will not depend on 
capitalization in the past, but the inher- 
ent nature of the item at the time it is 
expended. 

Vhen the government auditor comes 
along in the future he will naturally 
scrutinize the expense accounts and 
throw out of them and put into capital 
any items that are of a capital nature. 
It is no excuse for saying that such 
items were put into expense in the past 
years. His response would probably be 
that the question is where they ought 
to be put, not where they were put in 
the past. 

One large publisher, who has already 
been to the department, was told that 
they would not rake up ghosts of the 
past if he did not. True, the govern- 
ment does not want to rake up ghosts 
of the past, which are going to cost it 
money. That statement does not mean 
anything from the taxpayers’ point of 
view, and is no criterion, as this pub- 
lisher thought, of the government’s at- 
titude in the near future. It is im- 
portant for publishers to remember that 
when the revenue auditor who. examines 
your returns for 1922, probably about 
the year 1927, will throw out of ex- 
pense, as he must do, according to law, 
all. items expended to improve your 
property. He will not be deterred from 
doing this by the fact that such items 
have been treated by the taxpayer as 
expense, in the past. 

I know several cases where large 
amounts of machinery were charged to 
expense prior to 1909, but that does not 
give you the right to charge these items 
as expense in taxable years. In fact 
I know of cases where items of ma- 
chinery charged to expense in taxable 
years, have been thrown out, but no 
effort made to recover those items simi- 
larly charged prior to 1909. 

As the law now stands, 
claiming 
the year 


the time for 
a refund as to taxes paid for 
1917, will, from a practical 


standpoint, expire on December 15 next; 
as to those paid for the year 1918, 


ing refunds of taxes paid in these high 
years, getting shorter, until on Septem- 
ber 15, 1926, no further claim for refund 
will be permitted for the year 1921 

Efforts are being made by the Taxa- 
tion Committee of the A. N. P. A. to 
get the statute of limitations increased 
to six years from the date of payment 
of the tax, and the time for commence- 
ment of suit to an additional two years 
from the date of rejection of such claim 
for refund. Publishers will do well to 
consider the provisions of the law call- 
ing for presentation of claims under 
this recent ruling, as the time is short 
for proper presentation thereof. 

There are many items entering into 
the cost of building a circulation struc- 


ture. Detailed analysis of your books 
is the only method of determining what 
items should be transferred from ex 


pense to capital, and what should be left 
in expense. In mz aking this analysis it 
is necessary to examine not only docu- 
ments and books, but any other evidence 
must be collected in order to prove the 
case. It is conceivable that an item of 
expenditure is a builder at one time, 
and a maintainer at another, notwith- 
standing statements to the contrary. 

Because we called solicitors’ salaries 
a circulation builder or capital expendi- 
ture years ago, it is not conclusive evi- 
dence that the same items are ipso facto 
capital to-day. 

When I build a building I buy 
and the cost of those bricks is capital 
expenditure. This, however, does not 
make every brick I buy a capital ex- 
penditure. It is quite conceivable that in 
subsequent years some of the bricks in 
the building will fall out or need re- 
placing due to other causes, and when 


bricks 


I buy bricks for this work they are 
expense, 
On the same logic, because I cal) 


solicitors’ salaries at one time 
does not mean that they are capital for 
all times. The inherent nature and pur- 
pose of the work done, and the cir- 
cumstances surrounding it, at the time 
the money was paid out, is the deciding 
factor between capital and expense, and 
it is for this reason that not only must 
a mechanical analysis of your records 


capital 





Waterloo, Iowa 


POPULATION 36,230 


Waterloo Evening Courier 


AND WATER 


A. W. Peterson, General Manager 
RATE Sc FLAT 


Representatives 
STORY, BROOKS & FINLEY 


The circulation figures, totaling over 
15,000, tell a wonderful story for 
Waterloo, and emphasize Waterloo as 
an important and intelligent center fcr 
national advertisers. The ) 
abcut this circulation of the Waterlvo 
Evening Gusier is the fact that it is 
absolutely steadfast—8,000 in Waterloo 
and 7,000 outside. Look up the record 
for any previous year, and see if the 
Courier’s circulation has ever slumped 
in any year, or ever increased oodles y. 
Just a ste: ady increase. Careful ex- 
amination will show no trace of pre- 
miums, cut rates, or anything else that 
leads in some measure to subscribers 
taking a paper which is not their real 
choice. 
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be made, but recourse must also be made 
to other documents, and records in your 
organization and to conferences with 
your circulation managers, and even the 
solicitors themselves, to ascertain what 


they would do and why, at any given 
time. 
All this information must be collated 


in the form of a brief and report for 


presentation to the department when 
your case is prepared. 
Several important cases have failed 


before the Treasury Department, not be- 
cause they were not worthy of con- 
sideration and founded on the right 
line, but because they were incorrectly 
presented and lacked that most essen- 
tial feature—proof. Recent rulings in- 
dicate that the case will not be re- 
opened unless additional evidence not 
available at the time the presentation 
was originally made is afterwards dis- 
covered. 

This means that when you take your 
case to the department your proof must 
be in. proper form. Otherwise it 
will not receive the consideration to 
which it is entitled. Furthermore, it 
must be apparent to taxpayers that in 
the mass of cases going through the 
department, favorable action can only be 
given to those cases fully and properly 
prepared. Where the cases are not 
properly prepared, delay is bound to 
occur, and the Department in some 
cases may give an adverse decision, 
which if the facts had been properly 
presented, it would not have done. 

There has only been one published 
decision on a newspaper case up to the 
time of writing. This decision will be 
given in full in our next issue 


BARRETT ESTATE $300,000 


Age-Herald Left to Widow Until Son 
Becomes of Age 


The will of E. W. Barrett, late pub- 
lisher of the Birmingham Age-Herald 
which was probated last week, showed 
that it was according to his desires that 
Mrs. Barrett assume control of the paper 
and conduct it along the lines set by 
him. All of the estate of Mr. Barrett, 
except the shares of stock in the Age- 
Herald, are bequeathed to his wife and 
three minor children, each to have an 
equal share. Mrs. Barrett is named 
executor. 

Controlling stock in the newspaper is 
given Mrs. Barrett to be kept by her 
until Edward, Jr., now 14, becomes of 
age, when he becomes trustee. When 
the son becomes of age, both he and his 
mother are empowered to take charge 
of the paper, with the provision that all 
dividends be divided equally among all 
the heirs. They are also empowered to 
sell the shares whenever it is deemed 
best. Mrs. Barrett becomes guardian of 
the children and executor of the — 
which, besides the Age-Herald stock, 
cludes other stocks and three seulieates 
in Birmingham. The total value of the 
estate is placed at $300,000. The will is 
dated April 10, 1913. 





Waterville Sentinel Names Special 


The Waterville (Me.) Morning Sen- 
tine) August 4 appointed Powers and 
Stone, Inc., its national advertising 
representative 





Washington Is 


much thought and 
robery. 








The very character of the employment 
here—for both men and women—is con- 
ducive to a regard for personal appear- 
ance which prompts the expenditure of 


There isn’t another market just like the 
Nation’s Capital—that you can cover so 
completely with one medium. 
STAR is all you need in Washington. 


Our Advertising Department will 
be glad to cooperate with you. 


Evening Star 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Write us direct or through our 


New York Office Chicago Office 
Dan A. Carroll Paris Office J. E. Lutz 
150 Nassau Street 5 rue i Tower Building 


a Dressy City 


money upon ward- 
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Yhe 
London 


Weekly Dispatch 
Weekly Net Sale 


866,515. 


London, 7th July, 1922 








We certify that the average net weekly sale 
of THE WEEKLY DISPATCH, after deduct- 
ing all unsold and free copies whatsoever, for 
the six months ended 30th June, 1922, was as 





follows: 
' IESE SPSE EE Serene ee 708,640 
ERE Gare a 731,364 
I oie iG & abies x be 734,454 
EEE CSN Ie RE See 727,391 
I ian 'd nd oun 6a Gabaic amen 760,129 
SE voc eeenacdel 866,515 


Lever, Honeyman & Co., 
Chartered Accountants. 

E. Layton Bennett, Sons & Co., 
Chartered Accountants. 
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ENGRAVERS CONSIDER 
ADVERTISING 


Also Considers 
Labor and Invasion of Their Mar- 
kets by Foreigners—Scheutz 
Is President 


Annual Convention 


Necessity for the photo-engraving in- 


dustry to advertise was discussed inti- 
mately at the 26th annual convention of 
the American Photo-E ‘ngravers Associa- 


tion which closed here recently. One of the 
most forceful opinions on the subject was 
that expressed by Lou Holland of Kan- 
sas City, Mo., president of the A. A. 
C. W., who said that because of the lack 
of.proper advertising the American pub- 
lic does not appreciate what the photo- 
engraving industry is doing in American 
business 

“Photo-engravers are the poorest ad- 
vertisers of their own product I know 
of; the only advertising they get is 
through the continued demand for their 
product by advertisers to whom it is 
an absolute necessity,” said Mr. Holland. 
“Most people call halftones ‘pictures’ or 
‘photographs,’ not realizing that it takes 
about 100 operations to get a picture 
ready for the printing.” 

Mr. Holland is a firm believer in the 
power of pictures as a selling aid, and 
he often quotes a phrase of Laurence 
Armour, “Pictures are the universal lan- 
guage.” “You can sell goods to anybody 
with pictures,” says Mr. Holland. He 
believes that photo-engravers are justi- 
fied in their fear of English and German 


competition, but that the position of 
other industries is quite as precarious. 

It was stated to the convention that 
foreign engravers are bidding for busi- 
ness in this country, including Chicago, 
at prices that American engravers cannot 
meet and yet maintain their high stand- 
ard. Plans were made to keep a close 


guard on legislation to protect the home 
industry 

Considerable discussion developed over 
the question of the relative merits of the 
open and closed shop, and also over the 
question of costs. ‘The unfair employer 
is in the same class with the labor agita- 
tor,” said C. A. Stimson, of Philadelphia. 
“It'is within our power to avoid many of 
the causes for discontent prevailing 
among our employes. Industrial condi- 
tions are strictly a matter to be settled 
between the association and the unions, 
but the issue is often befogged by inter- 
ference from outside parties or the in- 
fluence of conditions outside the trade. 

“Our workmen must be taught to be- 
lieve in the production of a reasonable 
quantity of work, even while the stand- 
ards of quality are being maintained. An 
instance of their willingness in this con- 
nection was the acceptance by the elec- 
trotypers’ union in Philadelphia of a 48- 
hour week, instead of the 44-hour week 
formerly prevailing, while the old wage 
standard was being adhered to.” 

The cost discussion also developed into 
one on the relative merits of open and 
closed shop. There was considerable 
sentiment in favor of the closed shop, in 
spite of the statement of one open shop 
proprietor that his labor costs were only 
23 per cent of his receipts. This man 
claimed that when the strike had re- 
moved all but three of the twenty jour- 
neymen at his place, he was able to get 
back again upon a profit-making basis 
within a month with new hands, remark- 
ing that it was now a matter of record 
that it didn’t take 40 years to make a 
photo-engraver. This cost reduction was 
said to have reduced the labor charge 
on a $5 cut to 9) cents. George H. Ben- 
edict, who led the discussion, expressed 
himself to the effect that any successful 
open shop would soon find itself on the 


same wage basis as a closed shop, and 
that it was doubtful whether, under a 
practical accounting method, an open 


shop could be put on a paying basis with- 
in six months after disorganization. 
Officers elected by the association were: 
President, Adolph Scheutz, New York; 
first vice-president, C. A. Stinson, Phil- 
adelphia; second vice-president, Henry 
Petran, Milwaukee; secretary-treasurer, 
Oscar F. Kwett, of Canton. An execu- 
tive committee was also elected. The 
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members are H, C. Campbell, Seattle; 

. J. Everton, Detroit; John Mc- 
Grath, Chicago; Victor Hurst, Roches- 
ter, and 7 J. Gray, St. Louis. 


NEW YORK PRINTERS’ 
CONTRACT RENEWED 


Wages and Hours Unchanged in 18- 
Month Agreement—Three Crafts 
Cut in Tacoma—Renewals 


in Other Cities 


Renewal for eighteen months without 
the change of a comma of the contract 
between the Publishers Association of 
New York City and Typographical 
Union No. 6 was approved by a three 
to two vote at a union meeting Sunday 
The contract became effective July 1, 
1922 and provides wages of $55 a week 
for day work, $58 for nights and $61 
for lobster shift. Forty-five hours con 
stitute a week’s work, day or night. 
The union originally requested an in- 
crease of $3 a week, but after several 
conferences, its delegates agreed to put 
to a vote of the membership the pub- 
lishers’ offer to renew the old contract. 

Cleveland newspapers and their typo- 
graphical union forces have concluded 
a new agreement which will be in effect 
until May 1, 1925, the wage scale to be 
subject to revision May 1 of each year. 
Scales are follows: Journeymen, 
day, $46.50 week; night, $51.15; 
machine $19 to $32 per week; 
assistant machinists, $24 to $38 per 
week, night, and $21 to $35 per week, 
day. Apprentices will be paid $13.50 to 
$35 per week. Forty-eight hours con 
stitute a week’s work. The previous 
contract called for a scale for journey- 
men of $30, day, and $33, night, but it 
had been increased since 1917, its first 
year, by to $45 and $49.50. 

Previous scales were renewed in 
Muncie, Ind., by a new contract for one 
vear from May 3, 1922, between news- 
paper publishers and typographical union. 
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Equivalent | 
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Rate Reduction 
of Over 

20% | 


That’s 
(P. 


12,370 
statement) daily 


what the 


cir- 


culation gain of The Wash- 
ington (D. C.) Times, as 
compared with the corre 


sponding period of one year 
ago, amounts to. 


The 109,000 circulation of 
the Sunday Washington 
Times is over 20% greater 
than its nearest competitor. 


THE 
WASHINGTON 
TIMES 


3c Daily, 10c Sunday 


G. LOGAN PAYNE, Pub. 





National Advertising Representative 
G. LOGAN PAYNE Co. 
Chicago, Detroit, 

St. Louis and Los Angeles, 


PAYNE, BURNS & SMITH, 
New York and Boston. 
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The present wages, based on a 48-hour 
week, are: foremen, day, $42; night, 
$48; journeymen, day, $39; night, $42. 
Springfield (Mo.) newspapers renewed 
their old wage scale in a_ three-year 
contract dating from May 19, 1922, with 


the typographical union, with provision 
for annual revision of wages. The 
present scale, for 48 hours, is: Journey- 
men, day, $35; night, $37; machine- 


learners, $6 to $15 per week. 

Wage cuts of $3.60 per week are pro- 
vided in new two-year contracts from 
May 14, 1922, between Tacoma pub- 
lishers and their printers, pressmen and 
stereotypers. The new rates are $44.40 
for day work and $47.40 for night work, 
with 42 hours constituting a week’s 
work in the three crafts. Tacoma 
mailers also have a new two-year con- 
tract which increases the pay of day 
foremen to $43.80, a raise of $6 per 
week, making it equal to the night scale, 
which remains unchanged. Journeymen 
continue to receive $37.80, day and 
night. Apprentices receive $14.76 for 
night work and from $12 to $22.76 for 
day work. The $12 is a new minimum 
and is $2.76 below the former price. 
The 42-hour week is continued. 

Baltimore publishers and  pressmen 
have signed a contract, effective from 
July 1, 1922, to September 30, 1924, pro- 
viding an increase of $3 a week for 
pressmen-in-charge and journeymen over 
the former wage, which was $3 over the 
contract scale. The new rates are: 
Pressmen-in-charge, $42, day or night; 
journeymen, $36, day or night; appren- 
tices, $18 to $27, day or night. Day 
work is 48 hours, night is 42 hours per 
week. 





Albany newspapers and their pho’ 
engravers have signed a new contract 
under which foremen will be paid $50 
per week, day, and $53, night; journey- 


men, $45, day and $48, night. The 44- 
hour week is provided, 
The Wilmington (N. C.) Dispatch 


resumed publication 
pension Sunday and Monday owing to 
the pressmen and_ stereotypers and 
helper striking Saturday without notice. 
The Dispatch up till today has been a 
union shop and remains union in the 
composing room, which was not affected 
by the strike. The management stated 
today that the press room, stereotype 
and mailing rooms would be non-union 
in future and that individual contracts 
have been made with the non-union em- 
ployes, providing that no union work- 
men would be employed in these depart- 
ments, 


August 1, after sus- 


The strike arose when the pressmen 
and stereomen considered themselves 
locked out because the management re- 


fused to allow the local pressmen’s union 
to upset an arrangement whereby the 
pressmen and stereotypers also mailed 
the paper. 

This arrangement had been in effect 
for some time and was not objected to 
until the Morning Star attempted to dis- 
pense with a stereotype helper and com- 
bine the work of the press and_stereo- 
typing between two men instead of three. 
The Morning Star agreed to accept the 
ruling of the International Union on the 
point at issue, but the Dispatch refused 
to do so and_ suspended publication 
rather than accede to what the manage- 
ment considered arbitrary dictation by 
their employes. : 





For Economical 


p*ime 


equipment, 


same results, 
parably lower. 


The Ludlows have 
been in constant use 
for over two years, 
and the repair and 
supply expense has 
been almost nothing 
during that time. 
El Paso Herald. 


change. 


feet square. It 


space. 

We have used our 
Ludlow for more 
than four years. The 
repair bill has not 
been over $15 in that 
time. When one con- 
siders wear on type 
and the cost of han- 
dling and distribu- 
tion, everything ts in 
favor of the Ludlow. 
—Liberal (Kan.) 


low. 
compositor may 
hand-space 


slug. 








The Ludlow 


b goers to whom economy does appeal, 
may now have your inning. Hundreds 
of publishers of ample funds have bought 
the Ludlow because it was the best for its 
purposeatanycost. They were fortunate 
beyond expectations when they found 
that the best was also the cheapest. 


Low First Cost—Low Upkeep 


Small outlay is often of 
importance. 
price of complete Ludlow 
compared with 
that of any other system 
claiming to deliver the 
is incom- 


Small floor space is often 
the determining factor in 
starting new or making a 
Ludlow equipment, 
complete, requires only six- 


displaces gold equipment, 


releasing* many times that 


No extra salaries are re- 
quired to operate the Lud- 
Your present hand 


own lines of matrices, by 


and justify— 
and then cast his line on a 


Ask us, on your letterhead, 
for illustrated literature 


Ludlow Typograph Company 
2032 Clybourn Avenue, Chicago 


Eastern Office: 


Production 


No type to buy is one of 
the most gratifying consid- 
erations. Ludlow matrices 
do not wear out. The 
faces are always new, and, 
set by hand, there are no 
friction surfaces, 


The 


Time saved looking for 
sorts and picking forms— 
this must be seen to be ap- 
preciated. Ludlow cases 
are always full. Acres of 
composition in any font 
leave the cases still full. 
Standing forms do not af- 
fect type supply. 


usually 


Simple ruggedness is a 
most admirable quality of 
the Ludlow. Anybody can 
operate it after an hours 
training. Seldom does it 
need repair. 


his 


set 


World Building, New York City 








LUDLOW QUALITY SLUG COMPOSITION ABOVE 10 PT. 
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The i 
London 
Evening News 


Daily Net Sale 


894,508 


London, 7th July, 1922. 





We certify that the average net daily sale of 
“THE EVENING NEWS”, after deducting 
all unsold and-free copies whatsoever, for the six 
months ended 30th June, 1922, was as follows: 





pO 
February ........... 630,879 
Slade. alee Sia a’ 721,229 
ee 
ae ee 
a traieple 0:4 894,558 


Lever, Honeyman & Co., 
Chartered Accountants. 

E. Layton Bennett, Sons & Co., 
Chartered Accountants. i 
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RESIDENT HARDING’S recent 
suggestion that the press put the 
brakes on the sensational in dealing with 
Washington developments and pay more 
attention to helpful, heartening things, 
has provoked a Washington correspond- 
ent, who desires his name to be with- 
held, to mildly satirize the manner in 
which a helpful little incident would be 
handled by some of the better-known 
members of the Washington corps. 
Ohio, April 31.—(By the Associ 
ated Knowing that Hi Lo, proprietor 
of the Bon Ton Cafe, was the only Chinese in 
this city, Hezekiah T. Robinson, a rural mail 
carrier, turned over to him a letter apparently 
written in Chinese. 
WasuinctTon, D. C., 
sociated Press). 
approval today 
formed by 
R of 


Bucyrus, 
i Press). 


April 31.—(By the As- 
High officials expressed | their 
of the “intelligent service” per- 
Rural Mail Carrier Hezekiah T. 
yinson of Bucyrus, Ohio, who, knowing that 
Hi Lo, a restaur keeper, was the only 
Chinese in town, delivered to him a letter be- 
lieved to have been written in Chinese charac- 
ters. It was said today in official circles that 
Robinson may be rewarded for his act. 








* * * 


By Freperick WILLIAM WILE 


(Copyright, 1922, by Philadelphia Public 


Ledger) 


Public Ledger Bureau, 
Washington, April 31. 

Washington is agog today singing the 
praises of Hezekiah T. Robinson, the faithful 
rural mail carrier of Bucyrus, Ohio, whose 
quick wit in recognizing unknown characters 
on a letter brought joy to the heart of Hi Lo, 
maitre d’hotel of the Bon Ton Cafe in that 
thriving little Buck-eye city, 

The act of the modern Mercury in deducing 
that the unfamiliar chirography was the native 
language of the Oriental Hebe of the little 
metropolis near the bailwick of Warren G. 
Harding, evoked enthusiastic commendation 
from Administration big-wigs. Laudations 
came from the White House. The writer was 
credibly informed by intimates of Woodrow 
Wiison that the stricken sage showed visible 
improvement in his health. Oratory gushed 
from Congress. Washington’s tea tables 
throbbed with the news, and the Capital awaits 
with feverish expectancy announcement of high 
advancement in the service being awarded the 
sagacious Hezekiah. 

The only incident parallel in the writer’s 
recollection was when Oberbriefmarkhandler 
Holzkopf of Potsdam returned to the writer a 
letter he had neglected to address properly. 
But that, as Rudyard Thackery once said, is 
another story. 

o 7 * 


By Harry N. 
(Copyright, 1922, by 


PRICE 
the Washington Post) 


President Harding regards it as a heartening 
sign of the efficiency of his Administration that 
Rural Mail Carrier H. T. Robinson delivered 
a Chinese letter to a cafe owner of that nation- 
ality in Bucyrus, Ohio. 

The President expressed pleasure today that 
the Government is served by such a loyal sup- 
porter and he thinks that there is glory enough 
in the incident for all. Practically touching 
to Mr. Harding was the fact Mr. Robinson 
lives in Bucyrus, 18 miles from Marion, It 
was said at the White House today that the 
President will not be unmindful of Mr. Robin- 
son’s services. 

* * . 


By CHartes MICHELSON 
(Special to the World) 


Wasuincton, D. C., April 31.—Vindication 
of Woodrow Wilson’s principles of self-de- 
termination was seen today in the act of the 
Bucyrus letter carrier who decided that he 
had a Chinese letter and that therefore it be- 
longed to the only Chinese in town: 

The World is informed that Hezekiah Rob- 
inson, the letter carrier, is a Wilson appointee. 
According to the World’s informant, Mr, 
Robinson was in the registry office of the 
Bucyrus Post Office, and that when the present 
Administration came into power it was decided 
to give him the air and transfer him to the 
rural delivery route. 

The World is able to forecast exclusively 
that the Harding Administration will promote 
Mr. Robinson to the Upper Sandusky Post 
Office. 


* * * 


By Davin Lawrence 
(Copyright, 1922) 


A high place in the Lower Sandusky Post 
Office awaits Hezekiah T. Robinson, the Bucy- 
rus wail carrier whose initiative resulted in the 
delivery of a Chinese letter to Hi Lo, pro- 
prietor of a Chinese cafe. 

This correspondent is in a position to divulge 
the inside story of Mr. Robinson’s accomplish- 
ment. The truth is that when the 8:10 south- 


Editor 


bound Hocking Valley train stopped at Bucy- 
rus at 9:27, a mail pouch was thrown off. This 
contained a letter, stamped and postmarked, 
but written in a hand that could not be de- 
ciphered by employes of the Post Office until 
Mr. Robinson happened along and said that it 
looked like Chinese to him and that it must be- 
long to Hi Lo, who is the only Oriental in 


sucyrus 
* * * 
By Louis SEe1soLtp 
N. Y. Herald Bureau, 
Washington, April 31. 
The bonus raiders of Congress paused in 
their mad scramble for votes today while tri- 


bute 
triotic 
country 


was paid to Hezektah T. Robinson, pa- 
Government employe who serves his 
without thought of putting his fingers 


in the Treasury. 

Proponents of the latest raid on the Treasury 
admitted today that Robinson’s act had given 
their machinations a serious setback, 


“How can we think of rewarding the boys 
when the whole country is talking Robinson? 
What district is he in?” one leader of the 
bonus raiders asked anxiously this afternoon. 

* * o 

Bucyrus, Ohio, April 31.—(By the Associ 

ated Press). Hi Lo, a Chinese cafe owner, 


returned to the Post Office tonight a letter that 
had been handled him by Hezekiah T. Robin- 
on, rural mail carrier. Hi said that he could 
not read the writing and denied that the letter 
was written in Chinese. The letter later was 
‘laimed by Isadore Levy. 





WHAT OUR READERS SAY 











Motor Delivery in Chicago 


CHICAGO, 

To Epitor & Pusiisuer: I 
July 13th issue of Epitor & 
Dallas newspaper is making 
papers cut of town by motor. 1 wish to c all 
your attention to the fact that I have been 
doing this for over two years. 

I am now delivering morning papers, the 
same edition that they get at the homes in the 
city of Chicago, to the following points: 

West as far as Downers Grove, South t 
Hammond and Whiting, North and Northwest 
to Barrington and Waukegan. 

These several motor trucks making these and 


July 29, 1922. 
notice in your 
PUBLISHER that a 

a delivery of new: 


all intermediate points, each cover between 
thirty-five and fifty-six miles per run, and ali 
papers oa delivered before 6 a. m. So you 


see Dallas has nothing on us. 
Expect to be in New York about the middle 
of Raat. when I will give’ you a call. 


CHARLES LEVY 





Do You Run a Camping and Touring 
Department? 


Cuicaco, July 26, 1922. 

To Epitor & PustisHer: For a client of ours 
who manufactures camp equipment, we will be 
interested in the newspapers throughout the 
country who have either a camping or aut 
touring department during the summer months. 

If you could make some kind of an announce 
ment in your paper of this fact, no doubt we 
would hear from the newspapers who are in- 
terested in this field. 


ery truly yours, 
THE IRWIN L. ROSENBERG CO., 
I. L. Rosenberg. 





Not the Evening Post 


To Eprror & PustisHer: I read your edi- 
torial on dishonest reporting in your issue of 
July 22 with interest. I agree with you that 
tco many newspapers look for a story instead 
of the story. Your argument for truthful re 
porting is one with which every good newspaper 


man will agree. , 
3ut do you not do some at least of the New 
York afternoon mewspapers an injustice in 


charging, by inference, that everyone faked 
the story of the fight of the woman detective 





OVER 
10,000 
DAILY 
AND 
GROWING 


DAILY NEWS 


Passaic, New Jersey 








& Publisher for 


August 5, 1922 


of Best & Co. with a six-foot man on Fifth 
avenue? I enclose the Evening Post’s story 
from our issue of July 17. It agrees in every 
detail with your own account of the affair. 
There is not, so far as I am aware, one word 
of exaggeration in our story. We received our 
report from the New York City News Asscci- 
ation. I believe that you will find that the 
Globe’s and Mail’s stories were no more exag- 
gerated than was the Evening Post’s. I venture 
the opinicn that the Sun’s story was just as 
accurate. 

Do you not think that you might have been 
more specific in your editorial in mentioning the 
names cf the newspapers who faked the Best 
& Co. story? The Evening Post did not fake 
it, and the credit for our accurate story belongs 
to the New York City News Association and 
the city desk of this newspaper. 

CHARLES McD. PUCKETTE, 

Managing Editor, New York Evening Post. 


Reporter onl Marshal Fight 

A fight between Arthur G. Ivey, re- 
porter on the staff of the Tampa (Fla.) 
Times, and United States Deputy Marshal 
[. O, Price followed the calling down 
idministered by the deputy marshal, who 
objected to the way Mr. Ivey handled 
1 certain story and finally inquired 
whether the reporter received pay for 
coloring the news against him. The next 
day Marshal Price apologized to Mr. 


lvey for his action, but it is understood 
that Col. D. B. McKay, publisher of the 
Times, and G. G. Mullin, its general 


manager, consider the incident an affront 


to the Times and will push the case un- 
less a written apology for publication is 
furnished the paper. ‘ 


Intertype Men Shift in Chicago 


B. F. Chittick, for two years manager 
of the Intertype Corporation’s Chicago 
office has resigned to take up his new 
work as special Intertype field represen- 


tative in the Chicago territory. Mr. 
Chittick is succeeded by J. H. Palmer, 
who joined the Intertype forces some 


months ago as assistant to G. C. Willings, 
vice-president in charge of sales. 





Reading Tribune Not Ready Yet 

The Reading (Pa.) Tribune failed to 
appear July 15, as scheduled and the date 
of starting has been postponed indefinite- 
ly. Delay i in getting machinery is given 
as reason. The publishers are getting 
building in the business section of the 
city into shape to house a modern news- 
paper plant. 


Insurance for Plain Dealer Folks 


The Cleveland Plain Dealer is organ- 
izing.a new co-operative benefit associa- 
tion for all employes, both for sickness 
and death insurance. 
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thousand miles 


Exhibitors at Boston Graphic Arts Exposition 
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The Linotype is built to give many years of 
| satisfying service for the small user as well 
as the large—next door to the factory or ten 
from it. 

There can be no compromise in its construction. 
Every part of the Linotype is there because the 
machine is better for it and every part fits into 
the big scheme of simple operation. 
The illustration shows the operator changing a Linotype 


He can make a change of face in less time than it would take a hand 
compositor to get out a case of type. 


split magazine. 
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This advertisement composed entirely on the LINOTYPE 
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TULSA 
An Unusual City 


—Unusual in that it is one of the most rapidly growing 
cities of its size in the U. S. Over $13.000.000.00 worth of 
buildings now under construction or contracted for. 
Present population over 90,000. 





—Unusual in that.it is one of the wealthiest cities of its 
size in the U. S. 


—Unusual in that business of all kinds was never better 
than at present. 


And Unusual as Regards the 
Newspaper Situation 


This thriving, prosperous and freely spending community can 
be covered thoroughly by the one big leading newspaper—the 


TULSA <% WORLD 


Its circulation is now over 37,000 daily and 40,000 Sunday 
and is by far the largest in this territory. More city circu- 
lation than there are separate dwellings, and large distri- 
bution throughout the entire trading territory. 

Carried over 4,588,000 lines of advertising during the first 
six months of 1922. Lowest advertising rate in the state, 


circulation considered. Used exclusively by many of the 
largest national and local advertisers. 


Complete merchandising service. 


TULSA DAILY WORLD 


“OKLAHOMA’S GREATEST NEWSPAPER” 
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HEARING ORDERED IN 
SUPPLEMENT CASE 


I. C. C. Suspends Tariff That Would 
Bar Baggage Shipment of Roto 
and Comics— Another Ses- 
sion, Sept. 11, in N. Y. 





Postponement of application of the 
railroads’ request of discontinuance of 
baggage rates for the shipment of illus- 
trated newspaper supplements, was or- 
dered July 31 by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, pending hearings asked for 
by the publishing interests. The Com- 
mission formally suspended the new 
tariffs applied for by the railroads from 
August 1 to November 29, and exam- 
iners will be appointed shortly to take 
testimony in Philadelphia and New York 
bearing on the case. The railroads, at 
the instigation of the American Railway 
Express Company, sought the elimina- 
tion of the 30 to 60 cent per 100 pounds 
baggage rate. This would force the pub- 
lishers of comic and rotogravure sup- 
plements to ship by express at rates 
estimated as anywhere from four to five 
times higher than the existing tariffs or 
freight with accompanying slowness. 
The Commission’s order (Investigation 
and Suspension Docket No. 1,614) is 
directed against the Baltimore & Ohio 
Railroad Company; Buffalo, Rochester, 
Pittsburgh Railway Company;  Balti- 
more, Chesapeake and Atlantic Railway 
Company; Delaware, Lackawanna ard 
Western Railroad Company, and_ the 
Pennsylvania Railroad Company. The 
publishing interests made party the 
action are the Art Gravure Company 
of New York, the Public Ledger Com- 
pany of Philadelphia and the Post Pub- 
lishing Company of Washington. More 
than two score newspapers, which take 
advantage of the existing rates to ob- 
tain Sunday supplements, are concerned. 
The Commission’s order says in part: 
“That the commissio 
ut formal ple: ading 


by 


to 


m, upen complaint, with- 
enter upon a hearing con- 
cerning the law ulness of the. rates, charges, 
regulations and practices stated in schedules 
contained in said tariffs. 

“That said schedules make certain increases 
in rates for the interstate transportation of 
illustrated newspaper supplements shipped from 
printing concerns to publishers and the rights 
and interests of the public appearing to be in 
juriously affected thereby, and it being the 
opinion of the commission that the effective 
date of the said schedules contained in said 
tariffs should be postponed pending said hear- 
ing and decision thereon. 

“That the operation of all schedules c n- 
tained in said tariffs be suspended, that the use 
of the rates, charges, regulations and practices 
therein stated be deferred upon interstate traf 
fic until the 29th of November, 1922, unless 
otherwise ordered by the commission, and no 
ae shall be made in such rates, charges, 

gulations and practices during the said period 
a suspension unless authorized by special per- 
mission of the commission. 


That the rates and charges thereby sought 
to ‘a changed shal] not be increased and the 
egulations and practices thereby sought to be 


altered shall not be changed by any subsequent 


tariff or schedule, until this investigation and 
suspensicn proceeding has been disposed of 

until the period of suspension and any exten 
sion thereof has expired, unless authorize d by 


special permission of the commission. 


that a 
at the 


The Commission has ordered 
hearing on this matter be held 
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Woolworth Building, New York, Sep- 
tember 11, and an informal meeting of 
the newspaper publishers interested will 
be held September 6 at the offices of the 
Art Gravure Company. 

With the suspending order coming 
practically the same day that the new 
schedules were to go into effect some 
publishers were apprehensive that con- 
fusion might arise. This did not happen 
and shipments of rotogravure sections at 
the usual baggage rates both for inter- 
state and intrastate points were accepted 
by all the railroads. 

At the hearing, it is understood, 
several railroad officials will testify that 
they are not in favor of abolishing the 
baggage rate for shipments from the job 
printers to the publishers and that they 
like to handle the business at the rates 
already in effect. Shipments out of New 
York vary from 36 to 60 cents a cwt. 


GOODING ASKS PROBE 
OF F. A. MUNSEY 


Idaho Wool Senator Would Also Find 
Out How Colleagues Are Affected 
by Tariff, Especially Those 
Who Own Papers 


(By Telegraph to Evitor & PUBLISHER) 


WasHInctTon, Aug. 3.—Newspaper op- 
position to the wool schedule of the 
pending tariff bill, particularly the op- 
position of the New York Herald, caused 
Senator Gooding of Idaho, leader of the 
group of so-called wool Senators, to ad- 
vocate on Thursday a Senatorial inves- 
tigation of Frank A. Munsey’s financial 
interests and the holdings of all news- 
paper publishers, who might profit or 
lose by the fate of the pending tariff 
schedules. 

Gooding introduced a resolution calling 
for a sweeping probe, not only into the 
activities of newspapers on the tariff, but 
of the financial interest any and all Sen- 
ators and their immediate relatives might 
have in the proposed tariff. The reso- 
lution in part follows: 


Wuereas, Charges have been made by the 
New York Herald that members of the Senate 
who are owners of sheep have been financially 
interested in the wool schedule of the present 
tariff, 

Wuereas, A _ resolution already has been 
introduced in the Senate to investigate the 

1ancial interests affected by the proposed 


and si 
the New 


rence rates of the pending bill; 

Wuereas, Charges originating in 
York Herald, which is owned by Frank A. 
Munsey, questioning the honesty and integrity 
of members of the Senate have appeared in 


cther newspapers. 

Be Ir Resorvep, A special committee of the 
Senate be authorized to investigate: 

First, The financial interest of the Senators 
n the wool and sheep industries, 

Seconp, The financial interest of Frank A. 
Munsey in European industries which com- 
pete with American industries; the amount an 
percentage of his income derived capes: adver- 
tisements in his newspapers by importing de 
partment stores which have financed a cam 
paign of defamation against the pending tariff 
bill ool which will profit by the defeat of 
the bill. 

Tuirp, Members. of the Senate who own, 
control, or are financially interested in news- 
papers 
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NEWS AND FEATURE SERVICES 


Maintain Prestige—Create Circulation—Attract Advertising 
NEWS SERVICES 
(Via leased wire or laid down in New York, Washington, Chicago, 
Cleveland, Dallas, Seattle, San Francisco or Los An Angeles. 
PUBLIC LEDGER COMBINATION NEWS SERVICE. 


EWS SERVICE. 


TIC 
PUBLIC LEDGER BUSINESS NEWS SERVICE. 
FEATURE SERVICES 


FEATURE PAGES IN MAT: Daily- 
Science Page, Short Story Page. 
Reminds Me’’ (Collins), 
(John). CARTOONS: Sykes’ 
(Rehse), Daily. FICTION: 
Problem Serials; Daily and Weekly Short Stories. 
FEATURES of 
Box,’’ ‘‘What’s What,”’ ‘‘After-Dinner Tricks,”’ 
‘Cultivating Your Charm,’’ ‘‘Famous Ghosts,’’ 
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EDITORS WON’T VOTE 
ON PULP TARIFF 


Glass, Hitchcock and Capper Oppose 
Schedule in Senate, but Avoid 
Charge of Prejudice by Their 
Private Interests 


for August 5, 


WasuHincton, D. C., Aug. 3.—The 
debate on the proposal to place a 5 per 
cent ad valorem duty on chemical wood 
pulp as provided for in Paragraph 
1300, Schedule 13 of the tariff measure 
reported to the Senate, brought forth 
again on the floor of the Senate the 
charges made last week by Senator Mc- 
Cumber that President Taft had been de- 
feated in 1912 because of newspaper op- 
position arising over refusal of the 
Payne-Aldrich tariff makers to keep 
wood pulp and newsprint on the free list. 

The proposed investigation of alleged 
senealial interest of certain senators in 
the wood schedule of the tariff also was 
revived in the chemical wood pulp debate 
by the announcement of Senators Glass, 
Hitchcock and Capper that they would 
decline to vote on the chemical wood pulp 
tariff because they were publishers and 
might be accused of having private in- 
terests at stake. Senator Gooding of 
Idaho immediately announced that if the 
proposed investigation on the wool sched- 


ule were pressed he would insist upon 
an investigation of the private interest 
all senators might have in any of the 


tariff schedules. 

“If the newspaper senators are investi- 
gated,” said Senator Robinson, who de- 
fended the publishers in debate of last 
week against the accusations of Senator 
McCumber, “I suppose it will be for the 
purpose of ascertaining why they refused 
to vote on schedules which concern their 
private business.” 

Senator Watson of Indiana, who a 
week ago retold the story of the visit of 
the late Herman Ridder to the home of 
former Speaker Cannon in the interest of 
free-list wood pulp, also was called to 
book by Senator Robinson for what the 





Arkansas senator termed the inaccuracy 
of Senator Watson’s remarks. 

“In 1908 the senator from Indiana,” 
said Mr. Robinson, “was a candidate for 
the governorship of his state. He was 
then a member of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, but was spending a great deal 
of his time back home on his campaign. 
His term in the House expired March 4, 
1909, so he was not a member of Con- 
gress when the Payne-Aldrich tariff bill 
was considered; not a member of the 
House during the first two years of 
Taft’s administration when the Payne- 
Aldrich tariff was considered.” 

Senator Watson said he did not remem- 
ber the dates, but asserted again that he 
was present when Speaker Cannon 
showed Mr. Ridder the door when the 
latter threatened the Republican party 
with ruin if wood pulp and newsprint 
were not placed on the free list. 

The section of the present tariff bill 
as presented to the Senate follows: 

Par. 1300.—Chemical_ wood pulp, un- 
bleached or bleached, 5 per centum ad 
valorem; Provided, That if any country, 
dependency, province, or other subdivision 
of government shall forbid or restrict in 
any way the exportation of (whether by 
law, order, regulation, contractual rela- 
tion, or otherwise, directly or indirectly), 
or impose any export duty, export license 
fee, or other export charge of any kind 
whatever, either directly or indirectly 
(whether in the fom of additional 
charge or license fee, or otherwise) upon 
printing paper, chemical wood pulp or 
wood for use in the manufacture of wood 
pulp, there shall be imposed upon chemi- 
cal wood pulp, when imported, either di- 
rectly or indirectly, from such country, 
dependency, province, or other subdivision 

of government, an additional duty equal 
to the highest export charge imposed by 
such country, dependency, province, or 
other subdivision of government, upon 
either an equal amount of chemical wood 
pulp, or an amount of wood necessary to 


manufacture such wood pulp, or an 
amount of printing paper ordinarily 
manufactured from such chemical wood 
pulp.” 
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Hype, pioneer printer of 
Lincoln, Neb., died at his home in Lin- 
coln, July 25. He was the son of Thomas 
H. Hyde, who founded the Lincoln Daily 
News in 1881, and was a member of the 
firm Hyde, Hoge & Hyde, printers. 

Harry Linpsay, aged 51 years, for 
many years on Boston, Revere and Chel- 
sea newspapers, died July 31 

Rey. FERDINAND CowLe IGLEHART, aged 
72, editor of the Christian Herald, died 
recently. 

Perry CLeak, aged 10, son of Samuel 
Cleak, editor of the Sebastopol (Cal.) 
Journal, was killed July 29 by a truck 
running over him. 

Frep C. Ruopes, aged 45, for the past 
8 years an employe of the National Press 
Club, Washington, D. C., died recently. 
Two years ago he lost his sight and was 
transferred to the telephone switchboard, 
where he performed his duties despite his 
affliction. 

Exiras H. Wittey, aged 76, forrner ed- 
itor and publisher of the Vermillion (S. 
D.) Republican, died July 23. 

SetH MENDELL, first president and 
treasurer of the Perry Mason Company, 
Boston, publishers of the Youth’s Com- 
panion, died recently at Duxbury, Mass. 

Joun W. Gourtay, veteran member of 
the Boston Post composing room staff, 
died recently. 

Mrs. ELtteN MorGan, 
of John J. Morgan, head of the John J. 
Morgan Advertising Agency of Boston, 
died recently at her son’s home. 

Mrs. Romatne E. Ornporrr, aged 72, 
grandmother of Richard O. Shafer and 
Anthony Hankey, both of the editorial 
staffs of the Hagerstown (Md.) Morn- 
ing Herald and Daily Mail, died recently. 

S. Conran Ort, aged 54, a New Jer- 
sey lawyer and former member of the 
news departments of the Philadelphia 
Public Ledger, the Camden Post and the 
Camden Courier, died July 30. 

Mrs. CHarces C. SHOEMAKER, wife of 
the president of the Penn Publishing 
Company of Philadelphia, was killed in 
an automobile accident July 31. 

Miss J. Bette Anerson was drowned 
last week in Lake Owasco while canoe- 
ing with Bernard A. Simon, of the news 
staff of the Rochester (N. Y.) Democrat 
and Chronicle. The canoe captized in 
the middle of the lake and Miss Aberson 
sank to the bottom almost immediatey. 
Mr. Simon was taken from the water in 
an exhausted condition. 

Ratpw E. Avery, for 35 years a 
newspaper man of Palmyra (N, Y.) and 
part owner of the Palmyra Courier, died 
July 28. 

Jacos Prerrer, aged 48, who died this 
week as the result of cating poisoned pie 
in a New York restaurant, was an ad- 
vertising agent and a former editorial 
writer on New York Jewish newspapers. 


aged 78, mother 


Senator W. E. Crow 
Senator William E. Crow, who died at 
Uniontown, Pa., August 2, was in his 
youth a reporter and later editor of the 
Uniontown Standard. He was 52 years 
old and was appointed to the Senate to 
succeed the late Philander C. Knox a 
few months ago. [Illness prevented him 

from active work as a Senator. 


HAWAII RADIO. PHONING, TOO 


Gov. Farrington’s Newspaper Giving 
Up-to-Minute Inter-Island Programs 


The first officially recognized inter- 
island broadcasting by radio telephone in 
the Hawaiian Territory was that of the 
Honolulu Star-Bulletin, when on May 11, 
1922, brief speeches by Governor Wallace 
R, Farrington and Mayor John H. Wil- 
son, with a complete concert, were sent 
out. 

The Star-Bulletin opened this first 
radio broadcasting at 11:12 a. m. May 11. 
It was heard not only on the island of 
Oahu but on the island of Kauai. That 
same day a musical program given from 
5:30 to 6:30 p. m. with a Columbia 
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Grafonola was clearly heard at Lihue, 

auai, and acknowledged by wireless. 
The first broadcasting was from a small 
temporary station, used while the Star- 
Bulletin’s big station was under construc- 
tion by the wireless department of the 
Mutual Telephone Company. 

Early in June regular program broad- 
casting was undertaken and successfully 
accomplished, and since June 10 daily and 
nightly programs are being given and 
heard all over the island group. 

The Star-Bulletin’s broadcasting sta- 
tion is located in specially fitted rooms 
on the second floor of its own building, 
125. Merchant street, Honolulu. This 
radio department is equipped for broad- 
casting vocal messages, vocal and instru- 
mental music and other program features. 

The broadcasting equipment is a 3-bulb 
50-watt Radio Corporation of America 
Phone Transmitter, of latest type, power- 
ful and reliable. Coping with the special 
difficulties involved in wireless work in 
a sub-tropical climate, it has been built 
by the Mutual Telephone Company. 

The Star-Bulletin is also distributing 
receiving-sets through its Radio Sales- 
manship Club. By a system of credits, 
earned through subscriptions to the news- 
paper, members of the club may not only 
get receiving-sets of any type, from the 
simplest to the most elaborate, but they 
get parts, of any kind or quantity. In 
this respect, the Star-Bulletin’s plan is 
among the most advanced of those used 
by any American newspaper. The Radio 
Salesmanship Club has had rapid growth 
on all the islands, 


Prayers for Sil Northcliffe 

By special request of Mrs. Harms- 
worth, Lord Northcliffe’s mother, who 
lives in Hertfordshire, prayers are being 
offered at the Barnet Parish House for 
the recovery of Lord Northcliffe. Ask- 
ing for prayers of the congregation, the 
Rev. J. Worsley Boden, at one time con- 
nected with the editorial department of 
the London Times, said there was no dis- 
guising the fact that Lord Northcliffe 
was dangerously ill. 





Berlin Daily yr 
The first big daily Berlin newspaper to 
clash with the censor under the new law 
for the defense of the republic is the 
Lokal Anzeiger, which has been placed 
under three weeks’ suspension. The 
newspaper published a dispatch from 
Munich alleging that the Wirth Cabinet 
was working in collusion with the Inde- 
pendent Socialists and Communists to in- 

stall a radical labor government. 


Wide Times or 


Rapid progress is being made on the 
story brick and steel addition being 
erected by the Brockway Company, pub- 
lishers of the Watertown (N. Y.) 
Times, to its building. The composing 
room will be removed from the fourth 
floor of the present building to the 
second floor of the new structure, while 
the first floor will be used for the 
stereotyping room and the mailing room. 
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WISCONSIN 


A state where wealth seems to be 
increasing more rapidly than even the 
most optimistic person would have 
dared to predict a few years ago, is 
populated by a people full of energy. 

Ambition bears fruit in factory and 
on the farm. 


Picture a state where workers are 
contented and happy and you picture 
a state where homes are comfortable. 


SUCH IS WISCONSIN 


It is in this state that advertisers are 
increasing their effort because when 
new ideas are awakened increased 
sales are possible. 

The shortest route to these people 
of energy, the way into their homes is 
through the columns of the daily 
newspapers. 


Wisconsin newspapers are progres- 
sive, wide awake and appealing to the 
people of Wisconsin—who are your 
prospects. 


Below is a list of progressive news- 
papers ready and willing to assist the 
national advertiser to conduct a suc- 
cessful campaign among “a people 
full of- energy.” 








Rate for 
Circulation 5,000 Lines 
ee CEE ED CPE CL EEE CE (E) 8,769 .045 
*Eau Claire Leader-Telegram... . (M&E) 8,586 .035 
*Pond du Lac Reporter ..... ce ccccccs (E) 6,326 .03 
ET NUNS cid.diw dc'e- 4:6 wales @erelae (E) 7,306 .04 
*Madison (Wis.) State Journal...... (E&S) 17,392 .05 
NIE SUI 6 oc etiedccccacéos (E) 114,676 -20 
EERE TEE CC ee (S) 89,857 .20 
Milwaukee Sentinel .............. (M&E) 78,973 14 
Milwaukee Sentinel ...............-- (S) 62,548 14 
a ee ee ee ee (E) 18,332 .055 
+Superior (Wis.) Sunday Times ........ (S) 8,000 .045 
Government Statements, April 1, 1922. 
*A. B. C. Publishers’ Statement, April 1, 1922. 


+Publishers’ Statement. 
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NEWS OF ASSOCIATIONS AND CLUBS 








EDITORIAL 


THE midsummer meeting of the South 
Dakota Press Association will be 
held in Vermillion, S. D., August 10 and 
11. Gov. McMaster and Dean Walter 
Williams, president of the Press Con- 
gress of the W orld, are to be the speak- 
ers at the banquet. Dean Williams will 
also deliver the principal address of the 
meeting. 

The annual summer outing of the Sec- 
ond District of the Minnesota Editorial 
Association was held at Lakefield, Minn., 
August 4. 

The Pica Club, the newspapermen’s or- 
ganization of northern New Jersey, held 
its annual outing August 5 at Green- 
wood Lake. It was the twenty-fifth an- 
niversary of the club’s organization. The 
committee in charge consisted of George 
H. Burke, treasurer; Charles H. Winans, 
the Paterson Call; Harry Durkin, the 
Paterson Press-Guardian; William A. 
McBride, the Passaic Daily Herald; Har- 
old W. Gras, the Passaic Daily News; 
Robert Stakesing, the Paterson News; 
Charles W. Delaney, the Passaic Daily 
Herald; and Bill Harvey, the Paterson 
Call, 

The Nebraska Press Association, J. P. 
O’Furey, Hartington, Neb., president, 
will meet in Omaha, August 31 to Sep- 
tember 2. At a dinner given by the 
Omaha Bee, announcement will be made 
of the prize awards for the best editorials 
written by Nebraska newspaper folk. 
The Bee has offered prizes of $100, $50 
and $25 for the best professional edito- 
rial. It also has made a similar offer 
for the best amateur editorials written 
for a state-wide contest in which 24 out- 
of-the-state newspapers are co-operating. 

‘The July meeting of the Topeka Press 
Club was largely a welcome home ses- 
sion. Ralph Faxon, former reporter, now 
with the Mississippi River Valley As- 
sociation; Albert T. Reid, former car- 
toonist now in New York; Emmett 
George, the Council Grove Republican; 
and Dan B. Anthony, the Leavenworth 
Times, were on the program. 

The annual summer meeting of the 
Southeast Missouri Press Association 
will be held in Charleston, Mo., August 
18-19. A barbecue dinner, a river trip 
and other social events are on the pro- 
gram. D. H. Brown, the Poplar Bluff 
Citizen-Democrat, is president and E. 
Herbert Smith, the Charleston Enter- 
prise-Courier, is secretary. 

The Texas Women’s Press Associa- 
tion has established a $150 journalism 
scholarship which is awarded annually 
to a girl who has completed at least one 
year’s work in the University of Texas 
and has shown special talent for original 
writing. Miss Kathleen Clifton of Mex- 
ico City is the recipient of the scholarship 
for the year. During the past two years 
the scholarship was held by Miss Keith 
Coppage of Fort Worth. 

The Nebraska Press 
hold its semi-centennial session in Lin- 
coln in February, 1923. If this associa- 
tion had held meetings every year since 
the first organization the coming meeting 
would be the sixty-fourth. From 1859 
to 1873 there were years without meet- 
ings. 

E. G. Moseley, former president of 
the Virginia Press Association, who was 
recently stricken with ptomaine poison- 
ing at the annual convention of the as- 
sociation in Staunton and was compelled 
to return to his home in Danville before 
adjournment of the convention, has fully 
recovered from the attack. 

The allowance of agency commission 
to direct advertisers was opposed in a 
resolution adopted by the Virginia 
Press Association at its 34th annual 
meeting held in Staunton July 20 and 21. 
The meeting also urged the revision of 
the child labor law as it effects the age 
of newsboys and decided to offer a cup 
for the best journalistic work done by a 
high school publication affiliated with the 
Virginia Interscholastic Publication As- 
sociation. A _ resolution lamenting the 
publisher of 


Association will 


death of Rorer A. James, 


the Danville Bee and Register, 
adopted. M. T. Harrison, editor of the 
Bedford Democrat, was elected presi- 
dent; James C. Latimer, the Richmond 
Times-Dispatch, was re-elected secre- 
tary-treasurer; Rev. A. B. Sharpe, the 
Richmond Guardian, was also re-elected 
chaplain. John W. Daniel, S. L. Slover, 
C. P. Hasbrook, J. Barrye Wall, E. G. 
Mosley, and C. H! Edwards were elected 
district chairman and ex-officio vice- 
presidents. Col. W. S. Copeland, editor, 
the Newport News Times-Herald, and 
Charles N. Feidelson, former editor of 
the Richmond Evening. Dispatch and 
newly appointed director of journalism 
at Williams and Mary College were the 
speakers at the session of the first day. 

In the spirit of appreciation for the 
big luncheon in honor of the Advertising 
Men’s Post of the American Legion on 
the occasion of the presentation of colors, 
gavel, etc., by the Western Council of 
the American Association of Commerce, 
the Newspaper Representatives’ Associa- 
tion, the Agate Club, and the Womens’ 
Advertising Club, the Advertising Men’s 
Club is arranging for a return party to 
the above organizations and the entire 
advertising fraternity at Fort Sheridan, 
August 19. The programme will start at 
three o'clock in the afternoon and last 
until ten that evening. 


The annual outing of the newspaper- 
men of Lynn, Mass., including members 
of the staffs of the Telegram-News and 
Daily Item and correspondents for Bos- 
ton and New York papers, was held 
Sunday, July 23, at Misery Island, 
Marblehead Harbor. Following a shore 
dinner a card of sports was run off. 


At a meeting of the Chicago Press 
Club held recently a provisional board 
was named. A report was read showing 
a great reduction in the indebtedness of 
the Club. The members of the New 
3oard are all actively interested in the 
club and already have formulated plans 
whereby a campaign for new members 
will soon be undertaken. The Board in- 
cludes: J. J. West, Chairman; Ben S. 
Cobb, Charles Lee Bryson, Robert G. 
Gum, George S. Foster, Ransom E. 
Walker, Harry de Joannis, Publicity 
Manager; Meyer Stein, Counsel; Richard 
J. Jacker, Milo Bennett, and Edgar 
Brown, Secretary. 

More than 500 members of the Provi- 
dence, R. I., Town Criers and Women’s 
Advertising Clubs held a joint outing 
July 19 at the Hummocks. Sporting 
events for men and women were run off 
with a liberal distribution of prizes. 
Plenty of clams and shore food satisfied 
the inner man. William H. Binford 
headed the men’s committee and Miss 
Grace A. Gardiner the women’s com- 
mittee. 


Seventy-five members of the Colorado 
State Editorial Association and their la- 
dies were the guests of Pueblo and the 
Pueblo newspaper men at a two-day mid- 
summer convention, July 21-22. Only one 
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hour and 15 minutes was devoted to busi- 
ness, the remainder of the time being spent 
in recreation. Friday evening the visitors 
were guests of the Pueblo Star-Journal 
and the Pueblo Chieftain at a banquet. 
Business session, which consisted largely 
of hearing reports on the condition of 
the treasury, the increasing membership 
(which now stands at 103) and passing 
resolutions thanking Pueblo for the en- 
tertainment. The regular election takes 
place at the mid-winter convention. 

The Associated Dailies of Florida will 
hold their second annual meeting in Or- 


lando, August 14 and 15. 
ADVERTISING 
HE North Dakota district and state 


convention of the Associated Adver- 
tising Clubs of the World will be held at 
Minot, N. D., September 13 and 14. C. 
G. Ferguson, vice-president of the adver- 
tising club, will attend these sessions. 

Prof. Paul Ivey of the University of 
Nebraska, who has been giving a series 
of lectures in Kansas in conjunction with 
the extension department of the Kansas 
University, lectured to advertising clubs 
and chambers of commerce on salesman- 
ship. 

The Connecticut Valley Club of Print- 
ing House Craftsmen recently enjoyed an 
all-day outing at Riverside Park, Aga- 
wam, Mass. Two hundred, including 
printers from as far away as Philadel- 
phia, were present. 

The Junior Advertising Club of New 
York held an informal luncheon meeting 
July 25, at the Advertising Club. Pres- 
dent C. K. Woodbridge and secretary 
Clifton Jackson both gave short talks. It 
was decided by the club to hold an in- 
formal luncheon meeting every Tuesday. 

The Executive Committee of the As- 
sociated Advertising Clubs of the World 
met July 28 and 29, at the Advertising 


Club of New York. President C. 
Woodbridge, of the Advertising Club 


opened the meeting by presenting Lou E. 
Holland, president of the Associated Ad- 
vertising Clubs of the World, who then 
presided. Vice-presidents of each district 
were called upon for a three minute talk 
cn advertising conditions in their re- 
spective sections. Among those in at- 
tendance at the meeting were Lynn E. 
Ellis, of Cleveland, Ohio; Robert W. 
Etter of Pine Bluff, Ark.; David W. 
Webb of Atlanta, Ga.; H. S. Van Scoyoc, 
of Montreal; Harold Kayton of San 





Antonio, Texas; Charles J. Orbison, of 
Indianapolis; C. G. Ferguson of Min- 
neapolis; Charles Henry Macintosh, oi 
Chicago; F. X. Wholley of Washington ; 
Katherine Mahoel of Baltimore; Frank 
A. Black of Boston; W. P. Strandborg of 
Portland, Oregon; Frank McClure, oi 
Chicago; Don Francisco, of Los Angeles ; 
Harwood W. Fawcett, of Colorado 
Springs; of Colorado Springs; Joseph 
Langford, of Davenport, la.; Reuben A. 
Donnelly, P. S. Florea, Herbert S. Hous- 
ton. 
Duncan Papers Consolidate 

Local business men of Duncan, Okla., 
July 25, formed a stock company to take 
over the Daily Banner and Daily Eagle, 
and consolidate them under the name of 
the Duncan Daily Banner. E. J. Lee- 
man, who has owned and published the 
Daily and Weekly Banner for the past 
25 years will pooi his plant with the plant 
of the Eagle. He will retain controlling 
interest in the business. 





Capital Corps Will Open New Links 


Washington’s newest municipal golf 
course, the links now being completed in 
Rock Creek Park, will be opened next 
spring by the tournament of the Wash- 
ington Newspaper Golf Club. Arrange- 
ments which will permit the newspaper 
men and President Harding, who will 
play in the tournament, to give the course 
its first tryout have been made by James 
B. Preston, superintendent of the Senate 
Press Gallery, with Lieutenant Colonel 
Sherill, director of public buildings and 
grounds for the District of Columbia. 





Paterson Paper Buys Press 


The Paterson (N. J.) Press-Guardian 
has purchased the 36-page Hoe press 
used by the Waterbury Republican be- 
fore it moved to the Waterbury Ameri- 
can plant. 





Special for Oswego Times 


D. J. Randall, New York, has been 
appointed advertising —— of 
the Oswego (N. Y.) Times. 


Astoria Budget Moves 


The Astoria (Ore.) Evening Budget 
has recently moved into new and en- 
larged quarters. 
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BIG COPY FOR CHURCHES 


The churches in your town are not competing 
All are working to make your 

city a better place in which to live. 
competitor of the church is the indifference of 
the man outside the church. 


We believe your local churches can use your 
paid advertising columns to shake Mr. Indifferent 
into a realization that he owes something to the 
church—and it is due now. 


We are trying to urge you to sell this idea to 
local pastors and church publicity committees. 


We are stirring up the pastors to appreciate 
the same idea through denominational sources. 


You and the churches get the cash benefit. 
Plan for a big joint advertising 


begin before Rally Day in the 
ready—52 


CHURCH ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT 
A. A. C. of W. 


New York City, 





The biggest 


campaign to 
Fall, Lay your 
pleces—soon 
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Aetna Advertising Corporation, Times Bldg., 
New York City. Using New York and New 
England newspapers and later may increase 
schedule for Butters Mfg. Company, Knicker 
bocker Bidg., New York 


Albee Corporation, Masquete Bidg., Detroit 
Will place account for Kissel Motor Car Com- 
pany, Hartford, Wis. 

Amsterdam Agency, 1180 Broadway, New 
York. Making trade deals for 42 lines, @ 
times for Hotel Breslin, Broadway and 2th 
street, New York. 


N. W. Ayer & Son, 300 Chestnut street, 
Phiiadelphia. Will make up lists in August 
for American Fruit Growers, Inc., 2100 Penn 
avenue, Pittsburgh. 

Walter Baker & Co., Dorchester, Mass 
Making 4,368-line contracts, 6 inches across 2 
columns, 26 times. Placing direct. 

George Batten Company, 381 Fourth ave- 
nue, New York. Using 3 inches, 3 times a 
week fcr one year for Norris, Inc. 

Barton, Durstine & Oshorn, 25 West 45th 
street, New York. Will place biscuit account 
for National Biscuit Company after Septem- 
ber 1 

Bellamy-Neff Company, 127 North Dearborn 
street, Chicago. Handling account for Ccm- 
monwealth Radio Company. 

Blackman Company, 119 West 42nd street, 
New York. Making 5,000-line contracts for 
Alfred H. Smith Company, perfumes, 15 West 
34th street, New York, 

Botsford-Constantine Company, 420 Douglas 
Bldg., Seattle, Wash. Will make up list in 
August for Crescent Manufacturing Company, 
“Mapleine,” Seattle, Wash. 

Brooke, Smith & French, Kresge, Bidg., De 
troit. Preparing campaign for fall for Rex 
Manufacturing Company, “Automobile Tops,” 
Connersville, Ind. 

Brown Advertising Agency, 110 West 40th 
street, New York. Placing advertising for the 
Ratin Laboratories. 

Calkins & Holden, 250 Fifth avenue, New 
York. Will make up lists in August for H 
J. Heinz Company, 1062 Main street, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

Churchill-Hall, 50 Union Square, New York. 
Making 3,500-line contracts for Gortcen Pew 
Fisheries. 

Clarkson A. Collins, Jr., 350 Madison avenue, 
New York. Making up schedules for 3,176 
lines for Indian Refining Company, 244 Madison 
avenue, New York. 

Critchfield & Co., 
Chicago. Handling the accounts of J 
Carburetor Company, and the Owensboro 
Wagon Company. 

Dauchy Company, 9 Murray street, New 
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York. Sending out 9 lines, 52 times, twice 
a month for Hiscox Cc hemic al Com- 
Balsam, Patchogue, 


pany, “Parker's Hair 
N. Y. Sending out crder for Allen S. Olmstead. 


Maxton R. Davies Company, Keith Bldg., 
Cleveland. Handling the following accounts: 
Kulas-Snyder Mfg. Company, “Star” rebound 
controllers; Howe Rubber Corporation, New 
Brunswick, N. J., “Howe” tires and tubes; 
Matthews Engineering Company, Sandusky, 
Ohio; Autcmobile Crankshaft Corporation, De- 
troit; Cleveland Worm & Gear Company, 
Cleveland; Laundryette Manufacturing Com 
pany, Cleveland, and Champion Stove Com 
pany, Cleveland. 

Dorland Agency, 244 Madisen avenue, New 
York. Will make up lists in next 30 days for 
A. F. Meiselbach Manufacturing Company, 25 
West 45th street New York. 


George L. Dyer Company, 42 Broadway, New 
York. Making 10,000-line contracts for the 
house of Kuppenheimer Ccompany, making 10, 
000-line contracts for Simmons Co., “Beds,” 
Kenosha, Wis. 


Erwin Wasey & Co., 58 East Washington 
street, Chicago. Placing some advertising on 
the Marquette Cement Manufacturing Com- 
pany, will make up list fer Olive Tablet Co. 

Ferry-Hanly Advertising Company, 1110 
Grand avenue, Kansas City. Using 16 inches, 
3 times for the Kansas City Southern Rail- 
way Company. Using 42 lines, 3 times for 
Kansas City, Southern Railway Company. 

Fisher-Brown Advertising Agency, 1627 Lo 
cust street, St. Louis. Will place advertising 
for F. C. Tayler Fur Company, St. Louis 
Placing advertising for Frost-Johnson Lumber 
Company. 

Richard A. Foley Advertising Agency, Ter 
minal Bldg., Philadelphia. Making 1,302-line 
contracts for General Chemical Company, Ry 
zon Baking Powder. 

Albert Frank & Co., 14 Stone street, New 
York. Making 5,000-line contracts for Cald- 
well & Co., “financial,” Nashville, Tenn 

Charles H. Fuller Company, 623 South Wa 
bash avenue, Chicago. Making up lists for 
Orangeine Chemical © omp: ny, 224 West Huron 


street, Chicago. 
Grandin-Dorrance Sullivan Co., 5 South Wa 
bash avenue, Chicago. Have secured the ac 


count of the Melba Manufacturing Company. 

Grandin-Dorrance-Sullivan, 130 West 42nd 
street, New York. Placing account of Dover 
Manufacturing Company, Dover, Ohio 

Gundlach Advertising Agency, 949 Broadway, 
New York. Making 5,000-line contracts for 
Vitamin Food Company. 

Kling Gibson, 220 South State street, Chi 
cago. Placing some advertising on Century 
Chemists, Chicage. 

Honig-Cooper Company, 74 New Montgomery 
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street, San Francisco. Will make up list in 
August for D. Ghirardelli Company, 900 North 
Poiut street, San Francisco. 

E. T. Howard Company, 117 West 46th 
street, New York. Will start a try out cam- 
paign August 7 in Erie, Pa., for Reckett’s 
Blue (U. S. A.), Ltd.. 

Knight Company, 137 South LaSalle street, 
Chicago. Sending out &-time orders for the 
Zenzal Company. 

Kraff Advertising Service, 431 Palace Bldg., 
Minneapolis. Placing account for General 
Service, Inc., Minneapolis, and Robertson- 
Hclmes Company, Minneapolis. 

Lesan Advertising Agency, 440 4th avenue, 
New York. Making yearly contracts. for the 
New York, New Haven & Hartford Railroad. 

F. J. Low Company, 15 West 4th street, 
New York. Sending out orders generally for 
Fruit Auction Ccmparfy, “Frum and Vege 
tables,” 202 Franklin street, New York. 

Lyon Advertising Agency, Times Bldg., New 
York. Placing limited campaign at the pres- 
ent time for Muscle Shoals Intelligence 
Bureau, Hewell & Grazes, 350 Madison ave 
nue, 

Massengale Advertising Agency, Candler 
Bidg., Atlanta. Making 20,000 and 25,000-line 
contracts for International Proprietaries, Inc. 

Marks Advertising Company, 45 West Mth 
street, New York. Will make up new news- 
paper list in August, mostly rotogravure for 
Venida Hair Net; placing account for China 
Club Tea, 40 West street, New York. 

Mitchell-Faust Advertising Company, 7 
South Dearborn street, Chicago Will make 
up lists in August for Savo Manufacturing 
Company, 111 West Monroe street, Chicago 

Mitchell Advertising Agency, &th street & 
La Salle avenue, Minneapolis. Making 1,000 
line contracts for ““Munsingwear,”’ Minneapolis. 

Moser & Cotins, Paul Bidg., Utica, N. Y. 
Will make up lists in August for Triumph 
Trap Company, Inc., P. O. Box 493, Oneida, 
> * 

Harry D. Phillips, 19 West 34th street, New 
York. Placing account for Pres-ton-ettes, 
Inc., 799 Broadway, New York 

F. J. Ross Company, 119 West 40th street, 
New York. Making 648-line yearly contracts 
fer Consolidated Cigar Corporation, “Mozart,” 
East End avenue and 8lst street, New York 


Two Cement Ad Campaigns 


The Portland Cement Association 1s 
now using two different types of adver- 
tising copy. One is known as general 
promotional copy and is intended to help 
sell cement. The other is described as 
general educational copy and is designed 
to interpret the industry to the public, 
telling the story of the history of cement, 
how it is manufactured, what its uses are 
and what it has contributed to modern 
civilization. The two types are run al- 
ternately every two weeks in about 240 
newspapers. Promotional copy is also 
used in a selected list of 25 trade and 
farm papers. The newspaper ads are 
now running on an average totaling 500 
lines in two and three column widths. 
They are placed by the Potts-Turnbull 
Company of Kansas City and Chicago. 
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ILLINOI 





THE STATE OF INDUSTRY 


—250 miles wide— 


—380— 


—miles— 
—long— 


56,665 square miles 
6,485,280 people (1920 Census) 


Illinois has 237,181 farms. 
Illinois has the second largest city in 


the United States. 


Illinois is the third largest state in 
point of population in the United States. 
Illinois has 18,594 factories and the 
value of products exceeds $5,400,000,000 


annually. 


Illinois presents ideal territorial mar- 
ket conditions and the daily newspapers 
listed here can work wonders in helping 
you popularize your products. 

Illinois newspapers are decidedly the 
Best Medium for getting Illinois busi- 


ness. 


You need these Dailies to help you. 














*Aurora Beacon-News .......... (E) 
Bloomington Pantagraph ....... (M) 
Chicago Herald-Examiner ...... (M) 
Chicago Herald-Examiner ...... (S) 
Chicago Daily Journal .........(E) 
Gee HOU 6 oh aks ceeds (M) 
Cpeei BOUND goo cc ccc ccces (S) 

STE CTE ETE (E) 

*Peoria Journal-Transcript .. (M&E) 
I conte Wawa aw aden 66 (E) 
Rock Island Argus ............ (E) 
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Government Statements, April 1, 


Circulation 
15,275 
17,841 

395,861 
729,735 
117,483 
499,725 
827,028 
9,165 
30,993 
24,580 
10,022 
5,187 


1922. 


Rate for Rate for 


2,500 
Lines 


*A. B. C. Publishers’ Statement, April 1, 1922. 
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LORD BURNHAM AND THE A. N. P. A. 


T is a cause for general regret that the News- 
paper Proprietors’ Association, of London, finds 
it impossible to accept the attractive invitation 

of the American Newspaper Publishers Association 
to attend their annual meeting in April next. 

Surely such a conference would have served im- 
measurably to allay doubts and fears and to pro- 
mote’ a more complete and sympathetic understand- 
ing of the problems for which the English speaking 
peoples of the world are seeking a solvent. 

In writing to American publishers, Lord Burnham 
states that the invitation of the A. N. P. A. was 
brought to the attention of the Council of the 
Proprietors’ Association, of which he is president, 
and reluctantly declined with thanks for the reason 
that it will be impossible to secure a representative 
delegation for the date named. 

Lord Burnham, the distinguished proprietor of the 
Daily Telegraph, will be best remembered no doubt, 
for his ability, tact and dignity as presiding officer 
of the second Imperial Press Conference which met 
in Montreal and Ottawa in August, 1920. 

Doubtless some further consideration will be given 
to the plan of bringing American and British news- 
paper proprietors together for a regional or sec- 
tional conference 

Happily the vehicle for promoting the larger in- 
terests of the English speaking peoples of the world 
and especially the journalists of all lands is at hand, 
ready-made and immediately available for this very 
purpose . 

It is the Press Congress of the World, over which 
Dean Walter Williams, a capable and experienced 
newspaper editor, presides with high purpose and 
ideals. ; 

The expectation of the executive committee ol 
the Congress is that the next meeting will be held 
in Europe in the fall of 1923. 

Wouldn't it be decidedly in the public interest, 
therefore, that newspaper proprietors at home and 
abroad lend their aid and assistance to the instru 
mentality that already exists and is functioning in 
a large way—the Press Congress of the World—to 
the end that the forthcoming meeting of the Con- 
gress may serve a larger purpose than the last and 
prove to be more truly representative of the great 
profession of journalism and the newspaper indus- 
try of the world? 

Regional or sectional conferences are all right, 
accomplish large results, but the present purposes 
can best be served, it seems to Epiror & PUBLISHER, 
by newspaper people supporting wholeheartedly the 
work of the Press Congress in which is already 
represented the press of more than forty nations. 

With such moral and financial support, a larger 
work could be accomplished and the press of all 
nations would be co-ordinated in a way that has 
not heretofore been possible. 

This is an ideal intensely practical in its impli- 
cations—one easily attainable with the port of 
the forward-looking newspaper men who are lo- 
cated in strategic centers throughout the world. 


EXPERT TAX OPINION 


HARLES M. PALMER, the newspaper ex- 
C pert, who negotiated the sale of the Detroit 
Journal to the Detroit News, has asked us to 
again stress the importance of the transaction from 
the standpoint of income taxes. In no case in our 
experience has the cash value of a reader list been 
so definitely determined. 

Mr. Palmer suggests that this sale will be of use 
to those owners of newspapers who, as taxpayers, 
have cases pending before the Internal Revenue 
officials, in which the cost and value of lists of sub- 
scribers, as invested capital, previous to 1921, is an 
important factor. None of the cases where this par- 
ticular claim was set up by the taxpayers has as yet 
been adjudicated by the Department. Quite a num- 
ber of such cases are pending and no doubt those 
who are pressing them for decision will find the eval- 
uation of the Journal list of great value in their 
individual cases as showing the capital value of sub- 
scriptions actually bought and paid for. Undoubted- 
ly an-effort will be made to have the ruling which 
«excludes this claim rescinded. 











AN AMERICAN’S CREED 


CoMPILED BY CHARLES W. MILLER 
Vicksburg (Miss.) Herald 


WO men went up into the temple to pray; 

the one a Pharisee, and the other a 
publican? The Pharisee stood and prayed 
thus with himself, God, I] thank Thee, that I 
am not as other men are, extortioners, unjust, 
adulterers, or even as this publican. I] fast 
twice in the week, | give tithes of all that J 
possess. And the publican, standing afar off, 
would not lift up so much as his eyes unto 
heaven, but smote upon his breast, saying, 
God be merciful to me a sinner. I tell you, 
this man went down to his house justified rather 
than the other: for every one that exalteth 
himself shall be abased; and he that humbleth 
himself shall be exalted —(St. Luke xvit:10- 
14). 











CHARLES FREDERICK WADSWORTH 


HE retiring editor of Publishers’ Auxiliary will 

be sadly missed. In his long service with the 

Western Newspaper Union he succeeded in 
winning the esteem, admiration and respect of a 
host of friends in the newspaper field, whose regard 
is more to be prized than pure gold, because it is 
something that cannot be bought and paid for, but 
has to be won by intelligent, fearless, honest public 
service. 

During the past two years of his editorship, the 
Auxiliary has not been a house organ. It has been 
a regular newspaper and without doubt one of the 
best edited weeklies in the field. 

Mr. Wadsworth has proved himself to be a good 
editor—careful, painstaking, exact, a master of 
phrase and above all, scrupulously honest and _ sin- 
cere. Epitor & PusiisHer heartily commends the 
high character of service he has rendered to the 
newspaper men of the smaller city dailies and week- 
lies of the country and joins his many friends in 
wishing him the best of zood health and happiness 
in his new field of endeavor. 





TERRITORY OF HAWAII 
EXECUTIVE CHAMBER 
HONOLULU 


My pvEAR Mr. Brown: Permit me to con- 
gratulate and also sincerely thank you and Dean 
Williams for the splendid service you have 
rendered in securing favorable action from 
Congress on the extension of the period dur- 
ing which the Naval Radio of the Pacific may 
be used for the transmission of Press messages. 
If the Press Congress of the World should 
have accomplished nothing more during its ex- 
istence than this it would have proved the value 
of its existence and the wisdom of the men who 
brought it into being and who have kept it 
alive and vigorous. 

I am entirely satisfied with the three year 
period. In these days of new inventions, three 
years can bring about a great many revolutions, 
7o I think we shall all be satishied and now 
bend our energy to bring in New Zealand and 
Australia so that the news agencies of the 
United States will have an inexpensive access 
to all points in this great theatre of world 
events. } 


Yours very truly, 


WaLLace R. FARRINGTON, 
Governor of Hawaii. 
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INSTITUTE OF POLITICS 


HE minds of many thoughtful people are turn 

ing this month to the quiet, academic atmos- 

phere of Williams College, where an intellizent 
effort is being made to focus the white light of 
publicity upon some international problems that must 
soon be solved. 

The second Institute of Politics, under the leader- 
ship of Dr. Harry A. Garfield, financially sup 
ported by Bernard Baruch, both outstanding figures 
of the World War, will have this year as an added 
feature of the lecture at Chapin Hall and at the 
round table discussions, a consideration of the part 
played by international journalists in the shaping of 
public opinion and consequently, of foreign policy. 

Lionel Curtis, secretary of the Irish Peace Con- 
ference, an Oxford lecturer, who is taking the place 
of the late Lord Bryce as Great Britain’s repre 
sentative, gave an insight into the aims and_ pur- 
poses of the organizers of the Institute when he 
said on his arrival in New York: 


“The institute is a close counterpart of a 
similar situation on the other side of the water 
in which I am especially interested. At the 
conference in Paris, a number of British dip- 
lomats, officials and publicists were gathered 
in the British delegation at the Hotel Majestic. 
Perhaps for the first time in history, the men 
whose business it is to make public opinion 
were collected for some months under the 
same roof with the foreign officials whose task 
in life is the actual conduct of foreign affairs. 

“In the long run, foreign policy is deter- 
mined by public opinion—it was impossible at 
the Hotel Majestic in Paris not to be im- 
pressed by the immense advantage of bringing 
into close contact the writers who, through 
the press, are making public opinion, with the 
men who have to express their opinion in 
actual policy. Our American friends who were 
in the Hotel Crillon had much the same 
experience. The representatives of both 
countries in either hotel found that they had 
entered into the game in close contact with 
each other; the result was a movement to per- 
petuate personal connections which had grown 
up in Paris. 

“Lord Robert Cecil took the lead in founding 
the British Institute of International Affairs 
of which the publicists and officials who were 
included in the British delegation in the Hotel 
Majestic were the nucleus. The object of this 
institute is not the propagation of any policy. 
Its membership includes men of extreme 
opinions. Its purpose is to enable men to 
come in contact with one another who differ 
in point of view.” 


_ “In the long run, foreign policy is deter- 
is determined by public opinion and, insofar as 
public opinion is sound, the policy will be right. 
Insofar as public opinion is wrong, the resulting 
policy will be wrong, 

The great need of the moment is for an open, 
frank discussion of these problems, a_ situation 
wherein the men who make public opinion can 
examine their opinions and increase, by an exchange 
of views, their fund of knowledge. 

It is only when people who disagree learn to get 
together and discuss the points of disagreement that 
real progress begins. 

This, then, is the main spring of purpose of Dr. 
Garfield’s Institute of Politics now in session at 
Williamstown. 


THE NEWSPRINT ORGY 
ONSUMPTION of newsprint paper continues 
at high levels. Few publishers seem greatly 
concerned with respect to present stocks or 

seasonal fall demands. 

Here and there someone expresses the fear that 
the coal and rail situation may cause suspension 
of manufacture in some mills and delay fall de 
liveries, but no one apparently appears unduly ap- 
prehensive or uneasy. 

The truth is the newspaper publishing industry 
today is in a more secure position than at any time 
in its history—better manned, better financed, with 
more adequate reserves. Therefore why worry 


about the future. This seems to be the attitude 
of the average publisher. 
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E J. McCONE, general manager of 

the Buffalo Commercial, is break- 
ing records in winning golf ~ tourna- 
ments this season. He recently won his 
third trophy of the season, capturing the 
green’s committee trophy offered by the 
Wanakah Club of Buffalo. 

W. Y. Morgan, editor of the Hutchin- 
son (Kan.) News, is the probable Re- 
publican nominee for Governor of Kan- 
sas, as he was maintaining his lead in 
the primaries when Epiror & PUBLISHER 
went to press. He was formerly lieu- 
tenant-governor. 

Miss Estelle Blumenfeld, daughter of 
R. D. Blumenfeld, editor and part pro- 
prietor of the London Daily Express, and 
H. Vernon-Hunt were married in Lon- 
don, July 19. The reception in honor of 
the wedding was attended by a number 
of the British nobility, members of Parli- 
ament and prominent literary figures of 
Great Britain. 


J. Bryon Caine, editor of the Belle- 
plaine (Kan.) News and official pho- 
tographer of the Press Congress of the 
World at Honolulu last year, is ill. He 
has been in a hospital for some time. 

Maxwell Beers, editor of the Elmira 

J. Y.) Advertiser, spoke before the 
Rotary Club of Penn Yan, N. Y., re- 
cently, 

Mrs. J. F. Gunthrope, wife of J. F. 
Gunthrope, publisher of the Plainview 
(Neb.) News, and two daughters were 
badly injured when their automobile 
plunged from a bridge near Barstow, Cal., 
recently. Mr. Gunthrope and his family 
were returning from a trip through Ore- 
gon and Washington. 

Robert Suderlund, owner of a daily 
newspaper in northern Sweden, is at 
present in Meridian, Iowa, and contem- 
plates a trip to Alaska this summer, in 
connection with a Swedish colonizz ation 
plan for the territory. Mr. Suderlung is 
writing a series of articles on the United 
States for the Swedish press. 

W. F. Hunter, part owner and-editorial 
writer on the Webster City (lowa) Free- 
man-Journal, has declined a seat in the 
city council because he holds that an 
active newspaper man should not hold 
any public office. 

Lorrin A. Thurston, publisher of the 
Honolulu Advertiser and discoverer of 
a new South Sea island, is in San Fran- 
cisco on a brief vacation. 

Charles F. Scott, editor of the Iola 
(Kan.) Daily Register and former con- 
gressman, has just returned home from 
the Mayo Brothers’ hospital at Roches- 
ter, Minn., where he received medical 
treatment, but is still unable to assume 
his duties as editor of his paper. 

J. A. Danielson has left the Crookston 
(Minn.) Daily Times to take the editor- 
ship of the Minneapolis Lake District 
Advocate, succeeding the late A. M 
Morrison. 

J. U. Eldredge, Jr.. and A. L. Glas- 
mann, publishers of the Ogden (Utah) 
Standard-Examiner, and D. J. Green- 
well, managing editor, have returned 
from a fishing trip into southern Idaho 





IN THE EDITORIAL ROOMS 


OMER H. ROWELL, financial ed- 

itor of the Rochester (N. Y.) Chron- 
icle for the past 45 years, celebrated his 
eighty-fifth birthday July 26 by doing his 
usual day’s work. Mr. Rowell began 
newspaper work when he was 15 as an 
apprentice printer and has been on the 
staff of the Chronicle and its predecessors 
for 70 years. 

Miles De Verne Stettenbenz, formerly 
assistant managing editor on the New 
York World, who left July 29 to become 

managing editor of the Philadelphia Pub- 
lic Ledger. was presented with a gold 
watch by E. A. Roth, assistant night ed- 
itor, on behalf of Mr. Stettenbenz’s fel- 
low workers. The night office boys, 
headed by Frank Robinson, presented Mr. 
Stettenbenz with a leather handbag. 


Ernst A. Kaltenborn, political writer 
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for the Milwaukee Wisconsin News, is 
head of the publicity bureau of the Re- 
publican State Conference of Wisconsin. 


Blake McVey, former city editor of 
the Newark (N. J.) Ledger, has gone to 
the New York American as a rewrite 
man. 

George P. Oslin, editor of automobiles, 
real estate and finance on the Newark 
(N. J.) Sunday Ledger, has gone to the 
staff of the New York Daily News. F. 
William Busch, formerly Federal reporter 
on the Ledger, succeeds him. 

Frank McTague, for many years city 
hall reporter on the Newark (N. J.) 
Ledger, has been named city editor. 

Conger Reynolds, formerly managing 
editor of the Paris edition of the Chicago 
Tribune, joined the staff of the New York 
News, july 14. Sometime ago he re- 
turned from Europe because of poor 
health and has since been recuperating. 

Martha Harris, formerly on the news 
staff of the New York Globe, is now with 
the New York News. 

Alexander Forward, former Richmond 
(Va.) newspaper man and at present a 
member of the Virginia State Corpora- 
tion Commission, was appointed fuel ad- 
ministrator for Virgima last week to 
serve during the emergency growing out 
of the rail and coal strike. 

Roy Hollander, for the past half year 
general assignment man on the St. Cloud 
(Minn.) Times, has resigned. 

Harold A. Safford, managing editor of 
the Sioux Falls (S. D.) Argus Leader, 
visited friends in St. Paul during his 
vacation. 

Floyd Thomas, a former St. Paul Dis- 
patch reporter and now an lowa county 
attorney, is spending two weeks at the 
reserves officers’ training camp at Fort 
Snelling. 

Fred C. Schnieder, a reporter on the 
Chattanooga News, motored to Miami, 
Fla. 

Paul Roberts, of the news staff of the 
Miami (Fla.) Daily Metropolis, went 
on his vacation July 29. From Key West 
he took the boat to New York. He will 
go to Eldred, Pa., and visit his home 

M. C. Delmonaca, former Akron 
(Ohio) newspaper man, has been ap- 
pointed managing editor of the Niagara 

Falls (N. Y.) Il Risveglio Italiano. 

J. Roy Barker, formerly on several St. 
Louis newspapers, has been appointed 
telegraph editor of the Hornell (N. Y.) 
Evening Tribune. 

Ferd Goodfellow, formerly on Peoria 
(11l.) and St. Paul papers, recently joined 
the staff of the Duluth Herald, covering 
city hall and general assignments. 

Alexander Buchanan, jr., staff feature 
editor of the Salt Lake City Deseret 
News, has been made assistant managing 
editor. James R. Kennard becomes staff 
feature editor and George C. Sutherland 
will be assistant city editor hereafter. 

S. K. Davis, court house man on the 
Duluth Herald, resigned recently. 

Walter Eberhardt, formerly of the Du- 
luth News-Tribune, now handling pub- 
licity for First National Pictures, Inc. 
was a visitor to Duluth last week. He 
will furnish the News-Tribune with a 
weekly New York dramatic letter during 
the coming season. 

Sandy Macdonald, sports editor of the 
Duluth Herald, left July 28 with his wife 
to attend the regatta at Philadelphia and 
spend his vacation in the east. 

Cloyce K. Huston, editor-in-chief of 
the Daily Iowan, official newspaper of the 
University of Iowa, has been awarded 
the $50 prize for the best review of Sam- 
uel Hopkins Adams’ newspaper novel, 
“Success,” offered by the Houghton- 
Mifflin Company of Boston, the pub- 
lishers. 

Alan Lehman, son of George C. Leh 
man, secretary of the Buffalo Chamber 
of Commerce and a former member of 
the staff of the Buffalo Commercial. is 
now on the city staff of the Buffalo 
Evening News. 

Ralph Armstrong and Roberta Yates 
Armstrong, his wife, both of the news 
staff of the New York News, are on 3 
months’ leave of absence during which 
they will motor west as far as Denver. 
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ONG service to his fellows of the 

North Carolina Press 
brought its reward to J. 
publisher of the 
Concord Tribune, 
last week, when 
the editors in 
their golden ju- 
bilee meeting at 
Cleveland 
Springs, Shelby, 
N. C., re-elected 
him to the presi- 
dency. Mr. Sher- 
rill has long been 
active as a news- 
paper editor in 
the state and for 
32 of the as- 
sociation’s fifty J. B. Suerrinn 
years was its sec- 
retary-treasurer, resigning two years ago 
after his thirty-second term. A _ year 
later he was elected to the presidency. 

Features of the meeting at Shelby were 
the oration delivered by Josephus Dan- 
iels, former Secretary of the Navy and 
editor of the Raleigh News & Observer, 
and the presentation of the loving cup 
given by Walter Savory of the Mergen- 
thaler Linotype Company for the best 
weekly or semi-weekly in the state. The 
Smithfield Herald won, the Rutherford- 
ton Sun and the Lenoir News-Topics re- 
ceiving honorable mention. The mid-win- 
ter meeting will be held at High Point 
the first week in January. 

Other officers besides Mr. Sherrill are 
Vice-presidents, R. F. Beasley, Lee B. 
Weathers, and C. A, Webb; secretary, 
Miss Beatrice Cobb; treasurer, R. E. 
Price; historian, M. L. Shipman; poet, 
J. D. Boone; executive committee, R. T. 
Wade, A. W. Burch, Santford Martin, 
J. J. Farries and H. B. Varner 


Association 
B. Sherrill, 





Imogene Stanley, formerly on the news 
staff of the Washington News, is now 
with the New York News. 

Charles Dryden, for years a baseball 
writer of the Chicago Herald and Ex- 
aminer staff, is rapidly regaining his 
health at Ocean Springs, Miss. Mr. 
Dryden suffered a stroke a year ago. 

Miss Nettie Kibur, a World War vet- 
eran, having served as an army field 
clerk, sailed from New York August 5 
on a tour through Europe for the Boston 
Globe. She will visit Lithuania, Poland, 
Soviet Russia, the British Isles and Ger- 
many. 

William A. Curley, managing editor of 
the Chicago Evening American, left dur- 
ing the week for Atlanta for some work 
in connection with the Georgian. 

W. F. McDermott, dramatic editor of 


the Cleveland Plain Dealer, is spending 
the summer in E “urope as special dramatic 
correspondent of the paper. 


George J. O’Brien, former Philadel- 
phia newspaper man, was sworn in this 
week as appraiser of merchandise of the 
port of Philadelphia. 

John Flynn has returned to the news 
staff of the Paterson (N. J.) Call after 


a year spent as political writer on the 
Hudson Dispatch. 


John B. Abell, formerly secretary of 
the Findlay (Ohio) chamber of com- 
merce, has joined the financial department 
of the Cleveland Commercial as special 
writer. 


Frank H. Zeller has joined the Cleve- 
land News staff, succeeding B. M. Lee, 
who has gone to Charleston, S. C. 


Ray Pearson, for 20 years a sports 
writer for the Chicago Tribune, has been 
ill for seven weeks in his home in Wil- 
mette, II. 

Wallace C. Smith, former war corre- 
spondent and special writer for the Chi- 
cago Evening American, is recovering, 
following an operation performed at 
Grant Hospital. 

Robert J. Casey, of the Chicago Daily 
News, and Mrs. Casey are expected to 
return to Chicago soon from their trip 
abroad. 

_P. W. Gallico joined the editorial staff 
of the New York News, July 25, and is 
movie critic during the absence of Miss 
McElliott. 

Harry Beardsley, real estate editor of 
the Chicago Daily News, is the father 
of a baby boy born last w eek, 

John Ashenhurst, of the Chicago Daily 
News, has been made managing editor 
of the Lake Zurich (Ill.) Bugle. 

Charles H. McTigue, city editor of the 
Albany (N. Y.) Knickerbocker Press, 
has resigned to do political publicity 
work. Jacob Golden, assistant city edi- 
tor, has succeeded him. 

Lisle Johnson, formerly with the Day- 
ton (Ohio) Daily News, has joined the 
staff of the Springfield (Ohio) Daily 
Ne WS aS Copy re ader. 

Miss Polly Parsons, dramatic editor of 
the Wichita (Kan.) Eagle, spent her va- 
cation during July at her camp in Colo- 
rado. 

Orson Angell, of the Kansas City Star, 
has been made director of publicity for 

ie Emporia College, Emporia, Kan. 

Marvin Harms, city editor and adver- 
tising manager of the Edinburg (Tex.) 
Review, has been made advertising man- 
ager of the Kansas Legionnaire, official 
organ of the Kansas department of the 
\merican Legion. 

Robert Dixon, formerly on the Elmira 
\dvertiser and Herald, and now city edi- 
tor of the Binghamton (N. Y.) Morning 

(Continued on Page 28) 
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EDITOR AND PUBLISHER 
advocates the use of daily 
newspapers as the best, most 
logical, most economical means 
for national advertisers to reach 
consumers with their products. 


EDITOR AND PUBLISHER 
has collected and’ published more 
statistical data, more facts, more 
figures regarding advertising 
than has ever been collected by 
anyone else. 


EDITOR AND PUBLISHER 
has increased its circulation and 
its standing in the advertising 
field until, today it is a fact that, 
amongst the paid subscribers and 
regular readers of EDITOR 
AND PUBLISHER are men who 
annually spend many millions 
of dollars for advertising. 


These men are constantly in 
the market for information which 
will guide them in the judicious 
expenditure of this vast sum. 


If your newspaper has a story 
worth telling to this group of 
readers you are not living up to 
your opportunities if you do not 
avail yourself of the advertising 
columns of EDITOR AND PUB- 
LISHER to tell the story—to 
reiterate the story—to keep the 
story before people. 


EDITOR & PUBLISHER 


Suite 1117 World Building 
NEW YORK CITY 
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Sun, has been granted a leave of absence 
because of ill-health. 

Frank Bennett, assistant city editor of 
the Binghamton _(N. Y.) Sun, has re- 
signed and will enter University of Penn- 
sylvania in the fall. 


George Daum, formerly connected with 
the local staffs of the Milwaukee (Wis.) 
News and the Journal, has been admitted 
to the bar and is on the staff of District 
Attorney W. C. Zabel 


Carl E. Schultz, of New York, creator 
of comic “Foxy Grandpa,” is in Miami, 
Fla., and expects to make his home there. 

L. F. Wilford, for many years on the 
Kansas City Star art staff, has resigned, 
\ugust 1, to become a free lance artist. 
He has already received commissions 
from a number of magazines. 

O. Q. Millar, city editor of the Ogden 
(Utah) Standard-Examiner, and family 
have left for a motoring trip through 
Yellowstone Park 

Harry S. Davis, formerly reporter on 
the Kansas City Post, is a candidate for 
state representative on the democratic 
ticket at the primary in Missouri this 
week. 

Col. John H. O’Connor, city editor of 
the Winfield (Kan.) Courier, has been 
nominated for postmaster of Winfield. 

Charles Marvin Ross, editor of the 
Fairview (Kan.) Enterprise and Miss 
Grace G. Galbraith of Hiawatha, Kan., 
were married last week. 

Hubert J. Soher, on the editorial staff 
of the Fresno Republican, and Miss 
Marie Degnan, of the editorial staff of 
The Fresno Herald, were married June 
7. 


Harold Sanford, formerly night city 
editor of the Rochester (N, Y.) Demo- 
crat and Chronicle, is now news editor, 
succeeding Morris Adams, who left to 
become city editor of the new Rochester 
American. Harold Harris, formerly Sun- 
day editor of the Democrat and Chroni- 
cle, is now night city editor. 

Joseph Whitcomb has succeeded Cray 
L. Remington as sports editor of the 
Rochester (N. Y.) Herald. Remington 
is now sports editor on the Rochester 
(American 

Myron Townsend has left Long Beach, 
Cal., to join the sports department of the 
Kansas City (Mo.) Journal. 

Miss May Carney, assistant society 
editor of the Washington Evening Star, 
and Frederick Ward, a New York hotel 
man, will be married on August 8. Miss 
Carney intends to abandon newspaper 
work 

Daniel S. Ring and Walter McCallum, 
both of the Washington Star staff, are 
arguing the respective merits of babies 
presented to them this week. The Ring 
heir is a boy and the McCallum baby a 
girl. 

Charles G. (“Budge”) Reinhardt, for 
years political man for the Philadelphia 
sulletin, has been made assistant secre- 
tary to Senator Pepper, of Pennsylvania. 
Reinhardt first became acquainted with 
Senator Pepper at the constitutional con- 
vention in Pennsylvania several years 
ago and later traveled with the senator 
as Bulletin correspondent on his cam- 
paign tours throughout the state. Rein- 
hardt for ten years was connected with 
Philadelphia newspapers, first with the 
Evening Telegraph and then with the 
3ulletin. During the war he served as 
an officer in the navy air forces. 

Floyd Montgomery, formerly with the 
Washington bureau of the St. Louis Re 
public and more recently with the Wash- 
ington Herald, has taken a position with 
the information hureau of the Postoffice 
Department 


IN THE BUSINESS OFFICE 


W G. CHANDLER, secretary of the 
*  Scripps-McRae League of News- 
papers, has returned from a business and 
pleasure trip to the Pacific Coast. Harry 


A. Casey of the Scripps-McRae executive 
offices, is visiting the Scripps newspapers 
in the south. 

Frederick S. Reynolds, advertising so- 
licitor on the Lynn (Mass.) Telegram- 
News. and Miss Pauline Vachan have 





announced their engagement. The mar- 
riage will take place in September. 

John F. Ness, assistant business man- 
ager of the Honolulu Advertiser, is in 
San Francisco on a vacation. 

N. R. Bowers, formerly of the Water- 
town (N. Y.) Standard, has been made 
advertising manager of the Oswego (N. 
Y.) Times. 

Mrs. James Raffel, wife of James Raf- 
fel, the business manager of the Hutch- 
inson (Kan.) Gazette, was seriously in- 
jured in an automobile accident last 
week. Howard Waller, advertising man- 
ager of the Gazette, was also hurt, but 
Martin Friesan, cashier, and Mr. Raffel 
and six year old daughter Betty escaped 
unhurt. 

O. W. Kennedy, assistant to the pub- 
lisher of the Miami (Fla.) Herald, will 
spend two months in the north beginning 
August 10. He will visit friends in Ohio 
and Indiana during August and will spend 
all of September in New York, stopping 
at the Hotel St. James. 

Edward C. Ferguson, formerly with 
Critchfield & Co., Chicago advertising 
agency, is now on the Detroit Times staff 
in charge of automobile advertising. 

H. M. Rogers, for a number of years 
classified advertising manager of the 
Louisville (Ky.) Courier-Journal, has re- 
signed to open an office in Louisville to 
handle general advertising. 

J. J. Hummill of the Chicago Tribune's 
auditing department, has returned from 
Paris where he has been helping on the 
Tribune’s Paris edition. 

R. C. Hooley, formerly circulation 
manager of the Winnipeg Tribune, has 
been appointed circulation manager of 
the Cleveland Commercial. Mr. Hooley 
was at one time in charge of the Denver 
Times and News circulation department. 

FE, O. Parsons, advertising department 
of the Chicago Tribune, has gone to 
Paris to reorganize the advertising sec- 
tion of the Tribune's Sedaabet edition. 


WITH THE AD FOLKS 


OM CATHART, in charge of the 

advertising department at the Pack- 
ard Motor Car Company, has resigned 
to accept a position as manager of the 
promotional department of the Crowell 
Publishing Company. He will make his 
headquarters in New York City. His 
successor has not yet been announced by 
Packard officials. 

R. E. Hotze, Jr., manager of the new 
business and publicity departments of th 
Planters National Bank of Richmond, 
Va., has been promoted to assistant 
cashier of the bank. 

Richard N. Heath, for 5 years con- 
nected with the editorial department of 
the Detroit Free Press and formerly 
editor of the house organ of the Stude- 
baker Corporation of America, resigned 
August 1, to become advertising manager 
of the Square Deal Miller store of De- 
trot. 


R. C. Moseley, a member of the Astoria 
(Ore.) Ad Club and Mrs. Moseley ar- 
rived in Dellingham, Wash., in July on 
a 1,000-mile tramp. They started their 
journey resolved to ride only when in- 
vited to do so. Their itinenary took them 
as far north as Vancouver, B. C. 

George I. Burnett has resigned from 
the advertising department of the New 
Jersey Zinc Company of New York to 
become associated with the advertising 
department of American Industries. 


S. W. Page, who has been with the 
Boston office of the George Batten Com- 
pany, is now with the New York office. 

Bruce Whittier has been appointd 
manager of the Boston office of William 
T. Mullaly, Inc., of New York. He has 
been on the New York staff and 
previously was with Frank Seaman, Inc., 
and in the advertising department of the 
Charles William Stores. 

Elliott C. Hansel, recently sales and 
advertising manager of the Stewart- 
Dawes Shoe Company, Los Angeles, has 
joined the Hamel-Sutphen Advertising 
\gency, Los Angeles. He was at one 
time sales director of the Gotzian Shoe 
Company, St. Paul. 

Elmer P. Cook has resigned as man- 











ager of the art department of the F. 
Wallis Armstrong Company, Philadel- 
phia. 

J. D. Probst has- joined the Turner- 
Wagener Company staff, Chicago, as head 
of the production department. He was 
formerly with the American Art Paper 
Mache Works, Chicago. 

R. W. Canfield, formerly advertising 
manager of the Pepsodent Company and 
more recently Western representative of 
Public Works, Chicago, has been ap- 
pointed production manager of the H. E. 
Remington Advertising Company, Chi- 
cago and New York. 

Campbell-Ewald Company, Detroit ad- 
vertising agency, has recently moved from 
the Marquette building to new quar- 
ters on the thirteenth floor of the General 
Motors building. 

George H. Mayer Company, Chicago 
advertising agents, have moved to 224 
West Huron street. 

Albert J. Heppes, formerly in charge 
of the Chicago office of the Albee Cor- 
poration, has joined the staff of the 
Harry C. Maley Company, Chicago ad- 
vertising agents. 

A. B. Wilson, formerly of the Milwau- 
kee Journal, and M. C. Richter, formerly 
with Milwaukee advertising agencies and 
the advertising department of the Harley- 
Davidson Company, have organized the 
Wilson-Richter Advertising Agency, with 
offices at 421 Brumder building, Milwau- 
kee. 


MARRIED 


OHN L. CHANCE, assistant circula- 

tion manager of the Springfield 
(Ohio) Daily News, and Miss Ruth 
Shields, were married July 31. Roger 
Dudley, circulation manager of the News. 
acting as best man. 

Miss Kathryn Bolender, society editor 
of the Olean (N. Y.) Times, was recently 
married to Frank J. Derby. 

Glenn F. Logan, of the news staff of 
the Joliet (1Ill.) Herald-News, and Miss 
Georgia Alyce Hartman were married 
July 24. 

Charles Marvin Ross, editor of the 
Fairview (Kan.) Enterprise, and Miss 
Grace Gertrude Balbraith of Hiawatha, 
were married recently. : 

Norman S. Thomas, for three years 
a reporter on the Lewiston (Me.) Eve- 
ning Journal, and Miss Gladys M. Towle, 
were married on July 29. 

Alexander Jackson, advertising solici- 
tor on the Lynn (Mass.) Telegram- 
News, and Miss Lillian Jones were mar- 
ried August 2. They were presented a 
chest of silver from the groom’s business 
associates. 


THE NEWS SERVICES 


E, BOYLE, formerly Jefferson City 

* (Mo.) correspondent of the Asso- 
ciated Press, has been assigned to cover 
the state capitol at Austin, Tex., suc- 
ceeding H. K. Lewis who will be pro- 
moted August 17 to A. P. state head- 
quarters at Dallas. 

James L. Kilgallen of the Chicago 
office of the International News Service, 
is to change to the Kansas City Bureau. 
Thomas Wrigley of the Kansas City 
office goes to Chicago. 

Charles R. Hubbard, the veteran of 
the St. Paul bureau of the Associated 
Press, is now a grandfather. It is a boy. 

C. B. Travis, traveling representative 
of the King Features Syndicate, New 
York, accompanied by Mrs. Travis, is 
motoring through Colorado. 

Charles Edward Russell, formerly city 
editor of the New York World, is now 
in Europe and is writing a feature series 
for the Cosmopolitan Feature Service. 

Rear Admiral W. F. Fullam, U. S. N., 
retired, is writing a series of articles on 
the air defense of the Pacific Coast for 
the Cosmopolitan Feature Service. 

E. O. Randall has been appointed As- 
sociated Press correspondent at Phoenix, 
Ariz., to succeed Walter G. Hurst, trans- 
ferred to San Francisco. 

Harwood Hull, for a number of years 
on a string basis for the Associated 
Press, has been appointed correspondent 
in charge of the new bureau at San Juan, 
Porto Rico. 

H. G. Lee has been placed in charge 
of the new A. P. Bureau at Huron, S. D 
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Donald McKay has been appointed corre- 
spondent at Pierre, S. D., to succeed H. 
R. Carpenter, who has taken charge of 
the Northwestern News Bureau at St. 
Paul. 

M. N. Stiles, head of the A. P. Bureau 
at Buenos Ayres, will return to his post 
about the middle of August, after spend- 
ing two months in the United States. 

De Witt McKenzie, of the A. P. Lon- 
don staff, who has been on a visit to the 
United States, returned last week to 
London. 





N. E. A. RULES AGAINST 
PROFIT ON TOURS 


Also Would Limit Membership to Bona 
Fide Newspaper Workers and 
Those in Allied Lines 


Long standing abuses, active and poten- 
tial, were attacked by the National Ed1- 
torial Association at the final session of 
its Missoula convention a few days ago, 
when it passed resolutions favoring the 
limitation of membership to bona fide 
newspaper workers and allied factors, 
and instructed the executive committee 
against making contracts entailing a per- 
sonal profit for any person for the pur- 
pose of arranging the annual tours of the 
association. 

Participation in the annual tours of the 
association of friends and acquaintances 
of members, as representatives of news- 
papers with which they had no actual 
connection, has for many years been dis- 
tasteful to newspaper men and women 
who are accustomed to make the N. E. A. 
tour their annual vacation. There was no 
common interest between the newspaper 
men and the non-newspaper tourists and 
their presence made it difficult for the 
association to make its business meetings 
of constructive value to members. 

This year saw the crystallization of 
feeling against permitting individuals to 
profit by arranging the itinerary and de- 
tails of the annual tours, when Epitor & 
PUBLISHER called attention to the finan- 
cial arrangements approved by the as- 
sociation’s executive committee between 
its representatives and the people of Mon- 
tana. A lump sum was appropriated by 
Montana organizations for advance pub- 
licity for the tour, and expenditure of the 
money was placed in the hands of the 
transportation chairman of the N. E. A. 
The state organizations which paid the 
money were promised that the state would 
receive in return millions of lines of pub- 
licity from the newspaper people who 
attended the convention and tour. 

No charges of misuse of the funds or 
other wrongdoing were made but resent- 
ment aroused by this bargain was ex- 
pressed in the following resolution,. pre- 
sented by the resolutions committee and 
adopted : 

“We, your committee, respectfully sub- 
mit that the commercial exploitation of 
the annual tours of this association is 
and always will be detrimental to the 
best interests of the National Editorial 
Association. We therefore, recommend 
that this association now go on record 
as instructing the executive committee 
that it is inadvisable that contracts entail- 
ing a personal profit be made with any 
person whatever for the purpose of ar- 
ranging for the annual tours of this as- 
sociation.” 


PROVED HE WASN’T “YELLOW” 


Dearden Takes Quick Method of Im- 
pressing Fact on His Critic 


Ware, Mass., July 28—The arraign- 
ment in District Court of William H. 
Dearden, editor of the Ware River News, 
on a charge of assault and battery on C. 
Earle Tickner, agent of the local textile 
union and correspondent of a labor pub- 
lication, attracted a larger crowd than 
did the alligator hunts upon which the 
attention of the community was recently 
focused. Dearden, who is alleged to have 
used force on Tickner in persuading him 
that he (Dearden) was not “yellow,” 
pleaded not guilty and the case was con- 
tinued 
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farms and 
second to only one state. 


orchards 


Have You Been In 


WEST 
VIRGINIA 


Or Do You Guess What Sort 
Of a State It Is— 


Here is a state crowned with iron, 
and undershot with coal and oil and 
natural gas. 


And over all a soil of great fertility; 
and timber 


Mile for mile, West Virginia com- 
pares in resources with any locality 
in the world. 


By its resources and the intelligent 
industry of its people it is growing 
in importance not only in mineral 
production but in manufacturing. 


West Virginia stands on its re- 
sources and cashes in on its industry. 


As a market of about 1,500,000 
people it takes the widest variety of 
commodities and BUYS with as- 
tonishing liberality all the best ad- 
vertised specialties that use these 
Daily West Virginia newspapers. 
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An Accounting 
and 
Federal Tax Service 


for Publishers 


References on 
A pplication 


CLIFFORD YEWDALL 


33 West 42nd Street 
New York City 








FIRST IN PUBLIC SERVICE 


Cre SEO. MAorid. 


NING EDITION 


The World and The Eve- 


ning World have a_ com- 
bined circulation, daily, of 
650,000 for $1.20 per agate 


line gross, subject to con- 
tract discounts. They carry 
more dry goods advertising; 
are read by more jobbers, 
department and chain store 
buyers, and by more retail- 
ers; offer more circulation 
per dollar and a more con- 
centrated circulation; a 
reader and a_ dealer jinflu- 
ence more localized than any 
other morning and evening 
combination. 

Advertise in Newspapers 

y the Year 


Esti Bord 
Pulitzer Building, New York 


Maller’s Building, Ford Building, 
Chicage Detroit 








The 


Pittsburg Press 


Daily and Sunday 


Has the Largest 


CIRCULATION 
IN PITTSBURG 
MEMBER A. B. C. 
Foreign “ee eee 
50 East 42nd St., New York 


544 Fort Dearborn Bank Blidg., Chicago 
A. J. NORRIS HILL, Hearst Bidg., San Francisco 











New Hauen 
Renister 


is New Haven’s 
Dominant Paper 


Circulation over 32,500 Average 
Bought every night by More New 
Haven people than buy any other 
TWO New Haven papers COMBINED. 


New Haven Register 


The Julius Mathews Special Agency 
Boston — New York—Detroit—Chicago 
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LL advertising men on newspapers in towns 

located near a larger town or city should 
watch the “Personal Column.” He will find 
that when the local advertisers begin to get 
cold feet there is a large increase in the num- 
ber of personal items. We noticed it, and 
we drew the ‘local advertisers’ attention to it 
loudly and longly. In fact, when advertising 
fell off, we made it a point to dig up as many 
personals as possible, then we connected the 
travelers with big sales in the nearby city. 
Merchants are beginning to ask our local leg 
man daily “many personals today?’’ In some 
cases an affirmative reply has forced us to 
break the form closing hour rule—and that 
hurts the old cash register!—H. 





In the small city, one paper has found the 
idea of publishing every day a complete list of 
local boys and girls who have birthdays that 


day an interesting and friend-building feature. 


Some little work is entailed in consulting the 
birth records, but is well worth the effort.— 
J. M. M. 

Don't pass up the near-celebrities that drop 
into your newspaper office. Use them. Any 
out of town leader in the advertising world, 
a district insurance man, even a good sales- 
man that tries to sell you a bill of goods can 


be made good use of. 


Any time a good talker 
drops into our 


office he is talked into 
addressing the students of our local high school 
for half an hour. The visitors like this rec- 
ognition, and the school faculty likes the 
chance for a change in its curriculum, The 
visitor can choose any subject he wishes. Two 
but very live insurance man 
gave in to the coaxing to speak, and he de 
livered such a fine talk on his own line of 
business that the local Chamber of Commerce 
arranged a special meeting and banquet later 
to hear him speak. And believe me the young 
man felt more than pleased with us when he 
found out his company appreciated that sort 
of ona ing.—H. S. 
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If you have a circulation of which you are 
proud print the exact figures on the outside of 
your envelopes and also on your stationary, 
especially on the envelopes sent to adve 
and prospective advertisers, 


newspaper 


rtisers 
There 
should not 


is no rea- 


son why a exploit its 


Sworn circulation statements to its advantage 
W. H. M 
Why do small town newspapers still use the 


archaic “‘Mr.” in the news columns. A reader 


of a western afternoon daily gave a very good 
reason why news writers, especially in obitu 
aries, should not use the “Mr.” on any man, 
outside of the editorial column. He said: “too 











CIRCULATION NEWS AND 
VIEWS 











HE semi-annual convention of the 

Mid-west C irculation Managers’ As- 
sociation, comprising circulation men in 
Kansas, Colorado, Missouri, Nebraska and 
Oklahoma will meet at Colorado Springs, 
Colo., Sept. 6 and 7. Sidney Long, of the 
W ichita Eagle, president of the associa- 
tion has announced that among the speak- 
ers will be: John Levand, business man- 
ager, the Denver Post; William Boe- 
shans, general manager, the St. Joseph 
(Mo.) Gazette; Lloyd Smith, the Kansas 
City (Kan.) Kansan; Arthur Lecomte, 
the Kansas City Journal- pests: iC. E: 
Scott, the Tulsa (Okla.) World; Ralph 
Seymore, the St. Louis Globe-Democrat : 
Roy Bailey, general gn wy the Salina 
(Kan.) Journal; H. Blake, the Capper 
Publications, sooo W. M. Halm- 
backer, the Oklahoma City Oklahoman, 
and Walter Reynolds, the Tremont 
(Neb.) Tribune. 

L. V. Chew, lately managing editor of 
the White River Junction (Vt.) Land- 
mark, has joined the circulation staff of 
the Rutland (Vt.) Herald. 


Miss Rose Capps, of the circulation 
department of the Honolulu Star-Bulle- 
tin, recently arrived in San Francisco. 

The Los Angeles Times has published 
an 8-page pamphlet outlining talking 
points for its subscription solicitors. 
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enerally help the man and woman of the smaller city dailies 


making and for 
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many editors forget one of the fundamentals of 
\mericanism, when they refer to the town 
banker as ‘Mr.’ Smith, and then mention Sam 
Jones the city hall janitor as plain Jones. 
Banker Smith may be looked upon as a greater 
asset to the community than the ordinary 
orking man, but the latter does not want to 
be reminded of it every time he reads an item 
about him. Remember there are more Sam 
reading your newspaper than there are 
banker Smiths’. Small town obituary writers 
too often write of a dead leading citizen as 
“Mr.” Soandso, and in another death account 
in the same issue refer to the department as 
“the deceased” or plain Jones.—H, S. 


Jones’ 


In many small country newspapers, there is 
no tab kept on the pencil supply by the head 
f the firm. It is surprising how fast a gross 
r two of pencils will disappear if they are 
not closely watched. Have some one take 
charge of the pencils and have each man turn 
in the stub of the old one before issuing a new 


one.—H. J. B. 


\ blue 


movie 


pencil on prepared in New York 
free readers, will save money. These 
stealers manage to get by with stuff 
for which a reporter would be fired. Some 
publishers, however, give two or three inches 
of white space for a dinky display ad. The 
vest way is to make movie advertising stand 
on its merits. If readers are run they should 
be paid for at so much per line. If they are 
permitted their size should be limited to the 
space taken in the display.—B. R, A. 


space 


Keeping track of tools that are only occa- 
sionally used by the different workmen in a 
department is not always easy. One publisher 
has solved the difficulty this way. In a space 
about two by four feet he has arranged all 
ich tools used in that department. Close by 
are hooks bearing tags with the name of each 


employe on a tag. When a workman wants 
tool he takes a tag bearing his name and puts 
in the place from which the tool is taken. 


When the tool is returned to its place he re- 
moves the tag and puts it back on its hook. 
In that way each workman can at once see 
ho has the tool and missing tools can be easily 
raced.— W. H. M. 


A Where to Go Over Sunday column 
rightens up the motor department and when 
combined with display from motor car com- 
panies carries business getting value. Send 
the reporter over the route desired in a car 
lonated by a local dealer. The dealer gets the 
story and will usually kick in with a 


good 
pace to help it alcnz. B..R. A. 


The Schenectady 


(N. Y.) Union-Star 
has just concluded a successful freckles 
contest. Three cash prizes were awarded. 
Photographs of all the girls and boys who 
competed were published. 

The Albany (N. Y.) Times-Union has 
discontinued its 6 p. m. edition and is sub- 
stituting a noon edition. The new policy 
will remain in effect throughout the sum- 
mer months. 


The Duluth (Minn.) Herald estab- 
lished a branch office this week in Su- 
perior, Wis., and will carry a Superior 
department. Two reporters are caring 
for the Superior news. The Superior 
Telegram, the only evening newspaper, is 
now publishing a noon edition. The Du- 
luth News-Tribune has had a Superior 
section for years. 


The Chicago Evening American has 
opened a coupon contest through which 
hundreds of men, women and children are 
to be guests of the newspaper on a series 
of trips to Glenwood Park, beginning July 
26. The American is printing six cou- 
pons, one a day for one week which 
when clipped and presented at its office 
entitles the holder to a Glenwood Park 
round-trip ticket for 55 cents for adults 
and 28 cents for children. A complete 
set of six coupons are necessary for each 
ticket. The idea has attracted consider- 


able activity among the American’s read- 
ers. 


C. Gilliam is the new circulation mana- 
ger of the Fort Worth (Tex.) Record. 











ved value 
to Advertisers 


shown by following extract from 
letter of B. T. Babbitt, regarding a 
recent Boston campaign: 





“We feel the services rendered 
by the BOSTON AMERICAN 
have contributed In large meas- 
ure to our succes; and we wish 
to thank you for the splendid 
way you co-operated with us.” 


LARGEST EVENING CIROULATION 
IN NEW ENGLAND. Sells at 3 Cents. 
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The Mount Vernon, N. Y. 


DAILY ARGUS 


carries more display ad- 
vertising than any other 
newspaper in Westchester 
County. 


This is an acknowledge- 
ment of its power that the 
advertiser should heed, if 
desirous of reaching the 
people of Mount Vernon. 


GEO. B. DAVID & CO. 


Foreign Representative 


171 Madison Ave., NEW YORK 








NEW ORLEANS 
STATES 


ADVERTISING RATES 
AFTER OCT. 1 


12c DAILY FLAT 
15c SUNDAY FLAT 


Daily over 51,000 
Sunday over 63,000 


PRESENT RATE 
10c D. & S. on 2,000 Lines 
Represented by 


S. C. Beckwith, Special Agency 
New York 


John M. Branham Co., Chicago 











BUFFALO EVENING NEWS 
Again Leads All Six-Day Publications 
in United States in National 
Advertising 
In 1921 the Buffalo a News assumed 
the leadership of the National Advertising Field 
—— all papers publishing only six days per 

week. 


In 1922 the Buffalo News retains this 
leadership. 

National Advertising 1921—2,517,574 
agate lines. 


THE BUFFALO MARKET. 

The Buffalo market is a responsive market, 
an economical market, and built upon the rocks 
of sound conservative growth. 

In 1921 there were more building permits 
and more money spent for buildings of all kinds 
including factories and additions than in any 
other year of its history. 

In 1921 there were more business structures 
erected in Buffalo than in any previous year. 

It is significant to note that at the present 
time there is no retail store for rent. 

Buffalo is busy. 

Buffalo is prosperous. 

Buffalo is withstanding the onslaught of the 
reconstruction period. 

Your campaign will pay in Buffalo. 

BUFFALO EVENING NEWS 

E. H. BUTLER, Editor & Publisher. 
Kelly-Smith Company, Representatives, Mar- 
bridge Bidg., New York, N. Y.; Lytton Bldg. 
Chicago, Ill. 

















Features by 
Irvin S. Cobb 
Fontaine Fox 
Hugh Fullerton 
Rube Goldberg 
Ed Hughes 


Burns Mantle 


T. L. Masson 
O. O. McIntyre 
Frederick Palmer 
H. J. Tuthill 


and others 


The McNaught Syndicate, Inc. 


Times Building, New York 

















Brass Tactics 


in selling mean co-ordinated 
sales and advertising. It 
means advertising in the 
newspaper that will reach 
practically all your possible 
customers in a market in 
which you have distribution. 


Editor & Publisher 


for August 5, 1922 


DOLLAR PULLERs 


Advertising and circulation managers are always on the lookout for new 


ideas that will increase advertising receipts and 


idea for increasing advertising or circ 


but it may be just the thing that some other manager wants. 


PuBLisHER will 
the idea is now 
Address your communication to the 


y $1 for each idea 


appear chp them and mail them in and receive payment. 


wil] not be returned 


A PAGE divided into eight equal spaces can 
be scld to an advantage for eight weeks by 
the following plan: We will take first for an 
example, The Consumers Coal Co. A prize of 
five dollars is awarded to the one sending in the 
most names that can be made out of the word 
Consumers. The next week use Artificial Ice 
Co. and award five dollars for the one having 
the largest list of names from Artificial. So 
on each week until the eight advertisers have 
had their name in the contest.—V. B. N. 


Jabies are always interesting, so why not 
have a baby week in the Old Home Town? If 
a Baby Show is being held at the County Fair 
so much the better. If not, have a baby show 
of your own. Announce a date when it will 
be held and get the merchants together who 
handle everything from a nipple to a_ baby 
carriage, select your prizes and run their ads 
and plenty of them, In conjunction with the 
better baby prizes, a‘ grand prize of a beautiful 
baby carriage could be given to the lucky win- 
ner, This contest can be conducted by each 
merchant donating to a general fund, and with 
each 50c. or $1.00 purchase at the various 
stores a coupon is given. This could be made 
a big week for the newspaper as well as the 
merchant.—V. B. N 


To stimulate interest in the classified page 
offer a prize to the reader who sends in the 
first accurate count of the punctuation marks 


emg used in your cit 


win new circulation. Your 
ulation may not appeal to your manager. 
Epitor & 
printed under this head. The fact that 
does not bar it from the department. 

LAR PULLER eoreen. hen they 
Inavailable ideas 


If you have a subscription campaign on—and 
every paper should conduct such a campaign 
most of the time—offer prizes from time to 
time to those making the right guess as to the 
date when the circulation will reach a certain 
number. Small prizes like tickets to a movie 
1r a swimming poo! will stimulate interest on 
the part of the readers, will keep advertisers 
vatching the paper’s growth, and will give the 
newspaper an excuse for talking about itself 


W. H. M, 


Playground stories are of great sectional in- 
terest we have found. In this city we have 
ibout twenty centers and that means that each 
can be well written up about twice in the sea- 
son, that is, if but one man is kept on the job. 
From day to day we make announcement of 
the section to be covered and we find that 
sales in this district increase on the day their 
story is run.—R. M. C, 

The Lowell (Mass.) Sunday Telegram profit- 
ably ran a “Baby Is King’ page, listing mer- 
chants who will help parents help their babies. 
\ full page heading, showing a couple of cute 
kiddies was used 
were insurance firms, baking companies, laun- 
lries, shoe stores, private hospital, department 
stores, milk dealer, 
facturer, sewing machine company, 
niture dealer.—-R. M. C. 


Among those using space 


photographer, doll manu- 
and a fur- 
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There’s a Reason 
Ask The Los Angeles Times 


The Hollister Organization is 
now conducting its third circula- 
tion campaign for the Los Angeles 
Times. 





Write or wire for more details of 
the circulation building plan that 
has repeatedly satisfied. 





HOLLISTERS CIRCULATION 
ORGANIZATION 


Largest in the United States 
| 300 MERRITT BipG., LOS ANGELES,CAL. 











From 28,000 


to more than- 


105,000 - 


In Seven Months 


ti 
‘ 


appearing on the page. The interest may be 
prolonged by making other prize offers from 
time to time for the first accurate count of a 


certain letter on the page. This may be kept 


e + 
Indianapolis 
up indefinitely, or until the interest begins to 
News lag.—W. H. M. 


A Kansas daily has found the First Day of 
School edition to be a money maker. Fill the 
pages with local stories about the present 
schools, the teaching staff and interesting anec 


The Dayton (Ohio) News ran a double page 
of motorbus schedules as advertisements around 
a map showing the territory served by local bus 
lines.—B. A. T 


The Detroit 
TIMES 


“Newly-Weds Day” proved a winner for one 
newspaper. Local merchants co-operated by 
fering at least one article for the home at an 
unusually low rate for one day. Many of 
these prices were below wholesale. The articles 
were run in box advertisements on a double 


New York Office: Dan A. Carroll, 150 Nassau St 
Chicago Office: J. E, Lutz, The Tower Bldg. 
Frank T. Carroll, Advertising Manager. 

















In seven months of this year 
The New York Times published 
13,747,158 agate lines of advertising, 
a gain over the corresponding 
months of last year of 1,316,770 
lines, and an excess over the next 
New York newspaper of 4,155,624 
lines. 














Ghe Pittsburgh Post 


A newspaper of character, 
integrity and enterprise 
which has earned the confl- 
dence of the people of the 
world’s greatest industrial 
district. 


DAILY and SUNDAY 














> - 0 


LEADS ALL LOS ANGELES 
DAILY NEWSPAPERS IN 
TOTAL PAID CIRCULATION 


Government statement for six 
months ended March 31, 1922 


ne] 46,233 +» 


New York Chicago 
H. W. MOLONEY G. LOGAN PAYNE CO. 
604 Times Bldg. 6 No. Michigan Ave. 
Suite 401, Tower Bldg. 

































dotes from pupils of other days. Ads built page, in which was centered an editorial ad- 
around these yarns are business pullers.— dressed to “newly-weds” and those contemplat- 
B. R. A. ing marriage.—B. A, T. 
%) I R sy | ee aa _T0E FORT WAYNE JOURNALCATETTE —— Tried and Found True 
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“Attend the Movies” Week | 





The following theaters offer exceptionally splendid programs this week, fully worthy of the motive for cleaner and better pictures. Scan the list 


ings closely, save thes page and then 
Wayne simultaneously 


arange your, schedule for the week. Never has such an array of wonderful pictures been presented im Fort 
You will find the sileft drama’s greatest stars, producers and world tamous authors in the following programs. 














is 
A Wonder Program at , | 


The Transfer 
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RS’ THEATER || 
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Today and Tomorrow 
THE CHILD THOU GAVEST ME" 
Ant Maced Unrd Comedy 


—— _ ce = 
est Gieen 
W ER pa Sw > Cc 
ELLS THEAT Wodncetag q Ri ies 
x PEP" E E 
7 __ Today Richard Barthelmess “Tol'able David" ee ce 4 " 
Tomorrow — 2x: “Little Mise Mischief” Thursday I | - I 
oe. enn ene Cont § : 
Tuseday Wom. Fairbanks “Western Pep “FRENCH HEELS” G G \ 
Wednaadny May McAvoy “Morale e. _ Puke —— H Theredny H 
Thursday May McAvoy “Morals’ Gee Ooh © T T 
- At Bas rab ws siaiews “MORALS” 
Friday “TLOTL? Also “Robinson Crusoe,” No. 7 ae Oo P Oo 
seaethbepinesrsavaminabnamaien . Friday and Saturday " 
Saturday — Mise Dy Pont in “Golden Gallows” Saturday - sais Bene — 
pret Pa > N Le" |“Sss= N 
Comedy — "tam Cty” ewe Wnty “CHICKENS” 4 
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Min GA 





BILLY MAINE AND HiS 
OVERSEAS SOLDIER REVUE 


OFFER THE 
o 


17 tS WITH A SENSE OF PRIDE 
TISFACTION THAT Mem 


BOOKED AFTER MUCH CONSIO- 
ry ERATION, FOR YOUR PLEASURE 
"SOMEWHERE IN FRANCE” Seer 


Sun., Mon., Tues. and Wednes., 
FOLLOWING Bn “The Man from Home” 










SPECIAL FRENCH 

SCENIC SETTINGS 

FORT WAYNE’S 
EX.SOLDIERS 
APPEARING 

IN THE SHOW 
ALL JOY 

NO GLOOM 


vas TODAY---for Four Days 
CHARLES RAY 


“Gavi. Water” 





Thurs, Fri. and'Sat 
“Bor the Defense” 





C-O-L-O-N-FA-L 
Sunday and Monday-—"The Sagebahers” 








ti 
Dungy” A teored Western Teter 


Oh Sos Comat tome evemi 





FALL IN 3 Y SE, 
AN VENNNG'S = — 
ENTERT. 
ext ont Saas 
BEAUTY music . 
CHORUS 














Thursday—for Three Days 
Hope Hampton in “Stardust” 


Tuesday, Wednesday and Thursday——Will Rogers | 
“Doubling for Romeo” | 

ee Ae See Sauter and Sernening Pew - i 
Friday and Saturday--—-“Hunting of the Hawk” 


Weerane Het eres hte 


Harahd Lined Comedy 














Here is a chance for at least seven full pages of extra advertising in the early Fall. Put 
on a “Movie Week,” copy to run seven days if you have a Sunday edition. The Fort 
Wayne (Ind.) Journal-Gazette used the layout shown above with great success. 





Whether as a household necessity for 
the family Or a productive salesman 
for advertisers 


Che 
Pittsburg Dispatch 


has stood the test for generations. 


Branch Offices: 

Wallace G. Brooke, 
Brunswick Building, New York 
The Ford-Parsons Co. 
Marquette Building, Chicago, MIL 








Few Papers—(if any) — surpass the 


TRENTON TIMES 


NEW JERSEY 


A Food ‘idiom 


A recent reader survey indicates that 
among the housewives of the city our 
Thursday Food Feature Department— 
upward of four pages devoted to food 
recipes and news and food advertising 
—is the best feature carried by the 
Times 
Circulation 30,237 Member A. B. C. 
KELLY-SMITH CO. 








Marbridge Bldg. Lytton Bldg. 
New York Chicago 
We can increase your business— 


you want it increased. 


You have thought of press clip- 
pings yourself. But let us tell you 
how press clippings can be made a 
business-builder for you. 


BURRELLE 


145 Lafayette St., N. Y. City 
Established a Quarter of a Century 
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GENERAL BUSINESS ON 
ROAD TO NORMAL 


Western Electric Company’s Report for 
65 Industrial Leaders Shows Trade 
Revival Here—Rail Car Load- 

ing Past High Mark ~ 








General business conditions are on the 
sure road to normal, according to W. F. 
Backer, general purchasing agent of the 
Western Electric Company, who has just 
canvassed the opinion of 65 industrial 
leaders. All of them, with the exception 
of those concerned with the coal industry, 
replied that present output is entirely sat- 
isfactory and in many cases far beyond 
the pre-war standards. In several in- 
stances producers stated that their indi- 
vidual concerns were far ahead of the 
level for their industry. The paint busi- 
ness of the country has jumped from 60 
per cent to full capacity; wire and strand 
trade production has doubled; and the 


Editor & Publisher for 


brass factories of the nation are now 
working at full blast, although 6 months 
ago they reported a 60 per cent slump 
m production. The questionnaires re- 
turned all report expectations of a 
“good” business for the rest of the year 
but do not anticipate any such thing 
as “boom” orders. 

The Federal Reserve Board reports 
that for the week ended July 26 the vol- 
ume of business in the country as meas- 
ured by the “debits of individual ac- 
counts” was $8,228,000,000 as compared 
with $6,885,000,000 for the same week in 
1921. This is a gain of nearly 20 per 
cent. 

The California Packing Corporation 
has announced that sales of canned goods 
from February 28, 1922, to August 1 were 
in excess of entire year’s sales which 
ended February 28. The pack of canned 
goods during the current year will be 
the largest ever made by the company 
and will be from 35 to 40 per cent larger 
than that of 1921 


The Postum Cereal Company’s net 





EDITOR & PUBLISHER 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 
RATE CARD 
im effect March 11, 1922 





1. General Advertising 


+ Transient rate 50c per agate line (minimum 


space 14 lines—1 inch). 


b. PREFERRED POSITIONS. 





a. Pere 672 agate’ lines $200.00 Front and back cover rates on application. 
Half page ........ 336 113.00 
Quarter page ...... 168 “ = 60.00 Inside front and back covers 10% extra. 
Eighth page ....... “ 6°? - 35.00 
xteenth page ..... 42 “ = 20.00 All other positions 25% extra. 
2 Time Ccatracts 
Agate 6 insertions 12insertions 26 insertions 52 insertions 
a. Lines within year within year within year within year 
Full page ..... 672 $188.00 $175.00 $150.00 $125.00 
SE GOOD x ccesecss 336 100.00 94.00 88.00 75.00 
Quarter page ...... 168 56.00° $0.00° 47.00° 44.00 
Eighth page ....... BA 30.00° 28.00° 25.00° 23.00 
Sixteenth page ..... 42 18.00° 15.00° 14.00° 13.00 


All 52 consecutive-insertion contracts (see last column above) are based on consecutive in- 


sertions within the year. 
fer one insertion only. 


Extra space is charged at the 52-insertion rate, but contract is credited 


Haif pages and full pages on 6, 12 and 26-time contracts may be used at the option of the 


advertiser within the twelve-month period. 


“Quarter, eighth and sixteenth pages must be on 


deka 


copy a 





b. Contract advertisers are accorded the privilege of same insertion rate for larger space. 
For example: an advertiser under contract for twenty-six (26) quarter-pages at $47 per insertion 
ia accorded the privilege of half pages at $88 and full pages at $150, but such advertisement is 
te be credited om contract as but one insertion of contract space. 

c. Rate maker card—52 consecutive insertions—minimum space 2 agate lines—net rate 28e. 


per agate line. Extra space pro rata. 


d. All rebates earned by advertisers using more than contracted space within life of contract 
are paid in advertising space to be used within one month after expiration of contract. 





3. Classified Advertising 
Os Te Ws dina oink ov adecin 


BOE Bc cwiensideduesseotes 
Situations Wanted............ -03 a word 
Business Opportunities......... .06 a word 


4. Reading Notices—(None ) 
-06 a word 
.06 a word S. Commissions. Allo 


wed to ized agen- 
cies on other than publishers’ advertising. 


b. All advertisements inserted on a strictly cash basis, 


except on orders from contract advertisers. 


ce Ne discount for frequency of insertion. 





6. TERMS 


a. All accounts payable net 30 days and subject to sight draft immediately thereafter. 

b. Two (2) per cent. cash discount allowed on current advertising bills paid on or before the 
teath (10th), provided all previous bills are paid. 

e. Engravings, electrotypes, etc., are made at the expense of the advertiser and are not sub- 


ject to eash discount. 


d. Advertising copy will be prepared by the service department of EDITOR & PUBLISHER 


at an additional charge of 10%. 





7. Mechanical Requirements 


Column width, 13 ems. Column depth, 168 lines. 


9 x 12 inches. 


Columns to page, 4. Size of page, 


Deuble center spread, 12 inches deep x 19 inches wide. Half tones used in advertisements 


should be 133 line screen. 





& Time Schedule and Miscellaneous 


rerP 


9. Publishing Date—Saturday of each week 
All copy subject to publishers’ approval. b. Forms Close Thursday. 

Advertisements must be in office by Wednesday P. M. for current week's issue. 
Corrections on advertisements may be made up to Thursday, 5 P. M. 

EDITOR & PUBLISHER will not be responsible for errors in 


advertisements, due to 


failure to return proof im time to make corrections. 
f. Failure to furnish new copy on definite insertion cortracts will compel use of previous 


advertisement. 


g. Copy for advertisement should be received as early in the week as possible to insure good 


display and position. 
bh. All cuts should accompany copy. 
advertiser. 


i. AD new ents and art work made at expense of 





16. Circulation 
a. Member of A. B. C. 


b. (February 1/22) Circulation 5,007 





11. Subscription Rates—Domestic $4.00. Canada $4.50. 


Foreign $5.00 





12. Executive Personnel 


J: ¥- Ferguson, , peer’ pg lg ~ John F. Redmond, managing editor. 
enton 





J. B. Keeney, advertising; F: 


eZ, cir 


August 5, 1922 


earnings for the 6 months ending June 30 
were $1,546,000 and the company has pur- 
chased 6,500 shares of its preferred stock 
to anticipate sinking fund requirements 
beginning in 1924, 

Despite the coal and railroad strikes 
car loadings of general- merchandise, ex: 
clusive of coal, in the week ended July 22 
were the largest for that week in ie 
history of American railroading. Load- 
ings of all revenue freight totaled 861,124 
cars, an increase of 217 over the preced- 
ing week, and an increase of 73,090 cars, 
or 9.2 per cent, over the corresponding 
week of 1921. 

The Phillips Jones Corporation for the 
year ended June 30, 1922, reports gross 





sales of $10,317,396 against $7,258,758 in 
the previous fiscal year. Net income, 
after all expenses and costs of sales, 
together with reserves for interest and 
Federal taxes, amounted to $676,240 
against $161,729 in 1921. 

The peak of the automobile business for 
the year has evidently passed as is shown 
by the substantial price cuts made by the 
units of the General Motors, the Stutz, 
the Nash and the Studebaker companies 
There are many rumors of an impending 
motor-car price war which these price cuts 
may presage and if such hostilities com- 
mence there is likely to be a decided in- 
crease in both national and local automo- 
bile advertising, 








For 





SUPPLIES & EQUIPMENT 


Newspaper Making 

















USED PRESSROOM EQUIPMENT 
Goss TWO ee 


Prints 4, 6, 8, 10, 12 or 16 page papers. Prints 
7 or 8 columns to page. 
SCOTT E DECK SPEED KING 
PRESS 
Prints 4, 6, 8, 10, 12, 14, 16, ‘.." -~ _dleallens 
page papers. First and last pages 1 
HOE SEXTUPLE PRESS. 
with color printing cylinder. Running speed per bour 
48,000—4, 6, 8, TO or 16 pages; 36,000, 16 
pages ; 24,000, 14. 16, 18, 20, 22 or 24 
HOE DOUBLE SEXTUPLE PR 
with color printing a. Running speed per aes 
96,000—4, 6, 8, 10 or 16 pages; 72,000, 16 
pages; 48,000, 14, 16, 18, 20, 22 or 24 pages 
Advise us Press that Interests You. 
WALTER SCOTT & COMPANY 
New York Plainfield Chicago 
1457 Broadway New Jersey 1441 Monadnock Bleck 














ee Newspaper Plant Equipments @ 
Established in 1912 


PECKHAM MACHINERY CO. 











For Sale 

Thompson Type Caster. Good as new at a 
bargain. Make an offer. Journal-Gazette 
Company, Fort Wayne, Indiana. 

For Sale 

printing plant, located in Dayton, Ohio. Ex 
cellent oppertunity. Address C-781, care 


Editor & Publisher. 





Matrices for Sale 


On account of changing our newspaper face 
to a more condensed letter we have on hand 
13 complete fonts of six point Roman with full- 
face two-letter mats. These mats are in abso- 
lutely A-1 condition and will be sold very 
reasonably. If interested please address 
Shenectady Gazette. 





Printers’ Outfitters 


Printing Plants and Business bought and sold, 
American Typefounders’ products, printers 
and bookbinders machinery of every descrip- 
tion. Conner, Fendler & Co., 9% Beekman St., 
New York City. 





MARBRIDGE BLDG, 3ith & Sway 
NEW YORK CITY 


24-page Scott Straightline, delivery 
and erection in month. Shown run- 
ning until Aug. 15th. 

Complete Newspaper Plant Equip- 
ment. 

8 Linotypes. Model B Intertype. 
Head Letter Matrices, Molds, Liners. 

2 Monotype Equipments with 
mats. 














Take It To 


POWERS 


Open 24 Hours out of 24 
The Fastest Engravers on 
the Earth 


Powers Photo Engraving Co. 


154 Nassau St., Tribune Bldg. 
New York City 


Do You Want to Reduce 
Subscriber Complaints 90% ? 


Nine out of ten of the complaints you 
are now receiving from subscribers re- 
garding papers delayed or undelivered 
could be prevented by the MULTI- 
MAILER SYSTEM. 

Prevents addresses that are illegible 
or incomplete, addresses that come off 
or are cut in two, addresses that 
cover up reading matter. Keeps mail 
list corrected daily—speeds up mail 
room—takes care of every addressing, 
mailing, listing and checking operation. 

Suitable for all publications. Impres- 
sive list of users. Splendid 14-year 
record. Write today for full informa- 
tion. 


7 the ° 
Speedaumatic 
Company 
THE MULTI-MAILER SYSTEM 


617-625 WASHINGTON BLVD 
CHICAGO 











NEWSPAPER 


PRESSES 
FOR SALE 


Goss Straight-line Octuple tee saga 
folder. Page length 23 9/16 inches. 
Goss Straight-line Sextuple with double 
folder. Page length 23 9/16 inches. 
Goss Straight-line Sextuple with double 
former. Page length 22% inches. 
Goss Four-Deck Single-width Straight- 
line Quadruple with single folder. Page 
length 22% inches. 

eat Straight-line Twenty-Page Press 
with single folder. Page length 21.60 
inches. 

Goss Monitor Twelve- Page Press. 
length 21.60 inches. 


For particulars apply to 


R. HOE & CO. 
504-520 Grand St. 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


7 Water St., 827 Tribune Bldg. 
Boston, Mass. Chicago, . 


Page 











For Prompt Service 


TYPE 
Printers’ Supplies 
Machinery 


In Stock for Immediate Shipment by 
Selling Houses conveniently located 





“American Type the Best in Any Case” 


AMERICAN 
TYPE FOUNDERS CO. 





Boston ee ne Kansas City 
New York Clevelan Denver 
hia Detroit 
Baltimore Chicago San Francisco 
ichmond Cincinnati Pertlaad 
Atlanta St. Louis —— 
B Minneapolis Winnipeg 




















Editor 


& Publisher for 
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| Introduction to Employer 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


A WORD for advertisements under this 
classification. Cash with order. For 
unemploy: one insertion (adv. not to 
exceed S50 words) FREE. 





Advertising Manager and Sporting Editor 

of leading Wyoming daily now free to accept 
responsible position with daily anywhere in 
U. S. Three years at head of these depart- 
ments in last connection. Seller, copy writer 
and campaignist. Best results; hard worker; 
ambitious; married, sticker. Address W. S. 
Sopris, Sheridan, Wyo. 


Attention Publishers 


Publisher who desires services of thoroughly 
trained, experienced and resourceful man in- 
vited to look into my record. Last position 
that of managing editor in town of 200,000. 
Paper just sold at very attractive figure, mak- 
ing change desirable. Address C-787, care 
Editor & Publisher. 








Business Manager or Advertising Manager 
Thorough executive and strcng personal pro 
ducer now employed in important Eastern 
city, desires change for personal reasons. No 
proposition too difficult, but must be perma- 
nent. Salary and bonus arrangement preferred. 
Age 35, married, proven record, provincial and 
metropolitan. Address Box C-813, care Editor 
& Publisher. 


Classified Advertising Manager 

college man, 25, thoroughly familiar with out- 
side selling, organization and detailed office 
management, desires immediate connection with 
progressive daily. Box C-801, Editor and Pub 
lisher. 


Classified Advertising Manager 
is lcoking for a new field. 
classified experience and knows every phase 
of this branch of advertising. Capable of 
writing a good sales letter. Can set an example 
for solicitors by producing himself. Married, 
28 years old. an positively get you full rev- 
enue from your classified page. Box C-800, 
Editor & Publisher. 








Has had six years’ 


ad Employee | 





SITUATIONS WANTED 


Special Feature and Editorial Writer 


Here is an opportunity for a large daily news- 
paper, magazine, newspaper syndicate or adver- 
tising agency to engage the services of an in- 
telligent writer who has had many years ex- 
perience preparing special feature articles, pro- 
motion editorials and syndicate material—a 
versatile writer with a store of promotive ideas 
—one who can step into a position and write 
articles with punch and conviction with ability 
to put his ideas across without direction. Let 
me know something in your first letter regard- 
ing the position you have open. Henry Long- 
scope, Sketch Club, 235 S. Camae St., Phila- 
delphia. 








Superintendent of Printing 

Have been successful on one of the largest 
dailies west of Chicago, where several other 
high price mechanics failed. Saved the firm 
$98,000 a year. On another daily of smaller 
circulation introduced system whereby a sav- 
ing of $65,000 a year was made. The printing 
of this paper was instrumental in my pro- 
curing the above position. Can furnish ref- 
erences from former employees, official of N. 
P. A. and press manufacturer. Very best rea- 
sons for this ad. Replies strictly confidential. 
Address C-790, Editor & Publisher. 


Telegraph and News Editor 


now employed on Pittsburgh paper, with $8 
years’ experience, 30 years old and married, 
seeks position on afternoon daily in city of 25 
to 50,000 in South Atlantic States. Only 
papers hiring good men and paying commen- 
surate salaries need answer. C-809, Editor & 
Publisher. 





Woman 

vith country weekly experience seeks position 
editor’s assistant in Idaho, Washington or 
B. C. or would take charge small weekly. 
Good reporter. Feature writer. Bookkeeper, 
typist, advertisement writer. Used to handling 
public. Can operate and care for Linotype—but 


not swift. Could begin at once Box 32, 
rail, British Columbia. 





Composing Room Foreman 

Assistant foreman and head makeup on 22- 
machine plant would like to hear from news- 
paper publisher needing capable composing 
room foreman. Address C-783, Editor & Pub- 
lisher. 





Editor and News Executive, 


31, Democrat, eleven years’ varied and suc- 
cessful newspaper experience, desires posi- 
tion with opportunity of writing. editorial 
paragraphs. Box C-782, Editor & Publisher. 


Editorial Writer 


seeks position on Independent-Democratic paper 
in New England city of 30,000 to 100,000; 
fifteen years in journalism; columnist and _spe- 
cial feature writer; now on metropolitan daily. 
Address C-804, Editor & Publisher. 








Enthusiastic Hustler 

Ten years’ newspaper experience fits me to use 
judgment, write carefully, condensing facts in 
readable style. Thirty, unmarried, know sports. 


Did crime, politics, industrial news. Physi- 
cally strong, producer every day, mix _with 
folks. Want permanent place. Box C-807, 


Editor & Publisher. 


CORRESPONDENTS 


6c A WORD for advertisements under this 
classification. Cash with order. 
British Trade 

journal (leading food weekly) editor, original, 
successful and clever, pulse on British indus- 
trial developments, etc., would make energetic 
and informative ‘“London-letter” writer, 
weekly or monthly. Clear and entertaining 
style. Write full details of requirements to A. 
V. Hyde, 2 Monument Street, E. C. 3, Lon 
don, England. 








NEWSPAPERS WANTED 


6c A WORD for advertisements under this 
classification. Cash with order. 


Is Your Newspaper For Sale? 


A successful newspaper publisher is prepared 
and desires to purchase an evening newspaper 
in the East, Middle West or Northwest (city 
of 100.000 population or over) larger prefera- 
ble. Correspondence strictly confidential. Ad- 
dress C-766, Editor & Publisher. 








Newspaperman 

fourteen years’ experience, now on metropolitan 
daily, would get located in eastern city o 
40,000 to 150,000; can qualify as_ editorial 
writer, telegraph editor or special writer. Ad- 
dress Box C-805, Editor & Publisher. 


A Newspaper Man 

with experience in Eurecpe, Asia and America 
desires connections with a large daily. Age 
28, single, British by birth, cosmopolitan by 
nature. Educated Oxford, England and Uni- 
versity of Paris, France. Degrees from both. 
Can cover revolution with as much skill as a 
wedding. Nothing tco petty, nothing too big. 
Served in army with distinction. Acted as of- 
ficial war correspondent in France and Far 
East. Pre-war seven years Northcliffe press 
in following capacities—sub-editor, assistant 
telegraph editor, assistant foreign editor, spe- 
cial and resident correspendent France, Spain, 
Italy and India. Post war city editor leading 
evening paper in Canada. Executive on Met- 
ropolitan morning daily. At present recover- 
ing from strain and filling in as executive on 
leading evening paper in city of 300,000. Au- 
thor of several fiction and non-fiction works. 
Traveled every part of globe except Africa. 
a B. G. K., 70 Chili Avenue, Rochester, 


Position Wanted 


by young reporter, over five years’ experience 
on metropolitan dailies. Have handled politics 
police, city hall, custom house, courts, special 
assignments. Can do rewrite or assist city 
desk. Just off strikes; nothing too dangerous. 
Anything considered. Can come on short no- 
tice. C-811, Editor & Publisher. 


Sporting Editor and Writer 


who knows the sporting game thoroughly is now 
available. Eleven years’ experience writing 
and editing sporting copy, including a daily 
comment column. Last three years head of 
department in city of 100,000, Record proves 
ability. C-803, Editor & Publisher. 











BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


6c A WORD for advertisements under this 
classification. Cash with order. 





Editor-Manager Has $9,000 

to make as first payment on half or control- 
ling interest in substantial newspaper in mid 
western city. Real opportunity is sought by 
man of character and ability. (C-812, Editor & 
Publisher. 





FEATURE ARTICLES 


6c A WORD for advertisements under this 
classification. Cash with order. 





Successful Editor 


of British weekly trade journal (London), 
young, original, clever and careful offers 
series of 12 (or more) exchange articles en- 
titled “Editing a Trade Journal,” which will 
present this absorbing and important subject 
in a most informative and arresting manner. 
Contents result of years of experience in full 
editorial capacity. Would also sell outright 
in lecture form. Write, stating terms for 
this and any other press series you want to 
A. V. Hyde, 2 Monument Street, E. C. 3, 
London, England. 





Bogart Buys Brockton Times 


John D. Bogart, who until the latter 
part of last year was publisher of the 
Boston American, has bought the Brock- 
ton (Mass.) Times. The Times is an 
evening and Sunday paper. The Brock- 
ton Times Publishing Company is its 
corporate name and W. R. Buchanan is 
both publisher and editor. 


HELP WANTED 


6c A WORD for advertisements under this 
classification. Cash with order. 





Advertising Man or Woman Wanted 

who is capable of planning, writing and han 
dling direct by mail campaigns to sell high 
grade newspaper syndicate faetures. State 
aualifications in a letter to C-815, Editor & 
Publisher. 





Business Manager Wanted 


One who can increase advertising and circula- 
tion and direct business end of three prosperous 
Long Island newspapers with 10,000 circula- 
tion—only high class man need apply. Editor, 
City Record, Glen Cove. 





Circulation Man 


Position as city circulation manager on paper 
in one of best towns in Southwest, will be open 
soon. refer young, ambitious man with ex- 
perience in working through district men and 
carriers. Must be able to produce under try- 
ing conditions as well as in “fair weather.” 
Plenty of opportunity for development in big 
organization. Give full details concerning your 
record and anything else that will help “‘sell” 
yourself. Also your idea as to salary. Box 
C-761, Editor & Publisher. 


City Editor 


Evening daily in Florida wants experienced 
newspaper man as city editor; give age, experi- 
ence and salary expected in first letter. Ad- 
dress C-762, Editor & Publisher. 








A Central State Newspaper 
would like to get in touch with an experienced, 


iggressive want ad manager and__ solicitor. 
Write giving experience, age and salary 
wanted. Address C-798, Editor & Publisher. 





Managing Editor 
for 2 New England afternoon newspaper in 
city of about 90,000. Must take entire charge 
of editorial end, acting as managing editor and 
directly responsible to the publisher. Must be 
prepared to do all kinds of work, from occa- 
sionally writing editorials to handling makeup 
and directing limited staff. Salary moderate. 
Future opportunity exceptional. Reply to Box 
C-799, Editor & Publisher. 





New York National Advertising Agency 
executive requires male secretary. Daily news 
paper experience required. State experience 
ind salary to start. Replies confidential. Ad 
dress Box C-810, care Editor & Publisher. 





Salesmen 


acquainted with buyers and who can obtain 
orders for sales and order books can make 
favorable commission arrangements’ with 
leading Chicago concern in this line. Chicago 
salen Book Co., 337 W. Madison St., Chicago, 





Wanted, 

a reliable, experienced union news composing 
room foreman on daily and Sunday newspaper 
over 50,000 circulation in city over 75,000 popu- 
lation. Permanent position to right party 
Write, stating age. experience and qualifica- 
tions, C-777, care Editor & Publisher. 








Pickering in Charge of Alliance 

Major Loring Pickering of the San 
Francisco Bulletin arrived in New York 
\ugust 2 to assume the general manager- 
ship of the North American Newspaper 
\lliance, of which he is the first vice- 
president. The Alliance, a co-operative 
organization for the purchasing of special 
news and pictorial features, has to date 
bought nothing, but now that a general 
manager has taken charge it will begin 
to function as the class of material which 
it wishes to acquire become available. 





Four Ad Agencies Recognized 


The executive committee of the New 
York Publishers’ Association met August 
2 and granted the following advertising 
agencies recognition: Carlysle Company, 
47 West 34th street; Spencer-Lay Com- 
pany, 15 West 37th street; George Mar- 
tin, 105 West 40th street, and Gerald B. 
Spiero Company, 1 West 34th street. 


Winter Park Post Suspends 

The Winter Park (Fla.) Post has sus- 
pended publication, and H. J. Wendler, 
who was recently beaten by a mob be- 
cause of his editorial utterances in the 
Post, has left town. The plant remains 
idle and its disposition has not been de- 
termined. 


Knickerbocker Press Adds Roto 

The Albany (N. Y.) Knickerbocker 
Press on July 20 added a 4-page roto- 
gravure section to its Sunday edition. 


$10,000 


for first payment on an attrac- 
tive newspaper property. Penn- 
sylvania and Ohio locations pre- 
ferred. Proposition X. Y. 





C. M. PALMER 


Newspaper Properties, 
225 Fifth Ave. New York 








Unusual Opportunities 


Daily & Weekly 
NEWSPAPERS 


TRADE PAPERS 


HARWELL & CANNON 


Newspaper and Magazine 
Properties 


Times Building, New York 


Established 1910 














WE CONNECT THE WIRES 


ECHANICAL SUPERINTEN- 
DENT, over five years in 
present position in charge of news 
and job printing departments of 
important eastern daily, is ready 
to consider new opportunity. 
Possesses unusuai executive abil- 
ity and thorough knowledge of 
printing production and economies. 
Employer writes: ‘‘Only one re- 
gret, and that is a selfish one.” 
Age 45; married; asking $4000. 
Our No. 10265, 








Will Produce Marquis’ First Play 


Don Marquis, conductor of the Sun 
Dial column of the New York Sun, is 
to have his first play produced shortly 
He has written, “The Old Man,” a com- 
edy around his character “Old Soak” for 
Arthur Hopkins, the New York theat- 
rical producer. It is now being rehearsed 
and will open the season at the Plymouth 
Theatre 


Adds Daily Picture Page 


The Dayton (Ohio) Daily Herald is 
now running a daily page of pictures in 
addition to a daily tabloid magazine 
section. 
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JUST WHAT YOU WANT 


For Your Make-up Editor 
To Justify Your Editorial, 
Feature or Woman’s Pages 


CAPSULE FEATURES 


Strong Enough to Lead 
a Page 


Two Daily Bullets— 
‘‘AMERICAN HISTORY 
DAY BY DAY” 


and 
““THE DAILY STITCH” 
M ETROPO LITAN 


NEWSPAPER SERVICE 
Maximilian Elser, Jr., Gen’l Mgr. 
150 NASSAU ST. NEW YORK 








Million 
Dollar 


Hearst 
Features 


The World’s Greatest Circulation 
Builders 


International 
Feature Service, Inc. 
New York 








RADIO 


(3 a wk.) By Frank Chapman 


‘Ask Chicago Journal, St. Louis 
Star, and San Antonio Express 
how they like this feature after 
using two months. 


THE INTERNATIONAL SYNDICATE 
213 Guilford Ave., BALTIMORE, MD. 














NEWS 


For Evening and Sunday Newspapers 
International News Service 














EEE RENO AT MOLLE 





Zi Spruce St.. New York lL 





“The African World” 


AND 


“Cape-to-Caire Express” 





Published every Saturday in 
London. 
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UNCHES 


Managing editors and city editors are always on the lookout for news; and 


feature ideas that can be used locally. 


Epitor & PuBLIisHeR will pay $1 for 


each hunch published under this head. The fact that the hunch is not being 


worked successfully in your cit 


them and mail them in and re 
returned, 


HE Boston Post has won new and unusual 

interest for its department, “What Will 
You See Today?” similar to many departments 
running throughout the country under the 
general head “What Did You See Today?” by 
making the big daily prize a Ford machine. 
The new slogan of the department is “A Ford 
a Day Given Away.” 

It does not matter which part of New Eng- 
land the contributor lives in, he is eligible to 
compete for one of the daily prizes, and the 
number of contributors is not limited. A 
Ford is given away for the best item or the 
best photograph printed each day. The editors 
of the Post are the judges. This is in addition 
to the $1.00 paid for each item and $2.00 for 
each photograph 

The winner can choose either a runabout 
a touring car and the purchase is made from 
the dealer nearest to the winner who has a car 
in stock. In case the winner does not want a 
Ford, the Post will apply the Ford price on the 
purchase price of any other automobile or tires 
advertised in the Post 

“A Ford a Day” campaign has become one 
of the sensations of New England.—G. 


The golf»course makes an ideal bird sar 
uary, according to the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture. Expanses of grass furnish a fine 
feeding ground and ‘bird enemies are relatively 
free. Insects are consumed. Find out what 
the bigwigs of your local golf club think of 
it—J. M. M. 


When 30,000 teachers convened in Bostor 
the other day, their president and typical mem- 
bers said they wished they were married 
What’s the local angle? How many women 
marired the last year in your city were teach- 
ers? City clerk’s records will tell you. Does 
teaching shelve a woman matrimonially? Do 
your city’s teachers wish they were wedded— 
or are they happier in their work? A new 
angle to that always live subject, marriage.— 
J. M. M. 


Let the official statistician look over the birth 
records for the first half of 1922 and see how 
the new arrivals in number compare with the 
first leg of 1921. The number of twins, the 
number of boys and girls and the months the 
high peak was reached may be worked in for a 
quiet day story.—R. M. C. 


“This is your paper. The reason we have 
so many scoops over other newspapers is be- 
cause our friends help us,” says the Chicago 
Herald and Examiner in a page 1 box, con- 
cluding, “If you see anything odd or unusual, 
telephone the city editor.” This might profit- 
ably be used by other newspapers.—E. C. L. 


Blood transfusion operations are so common 
these days one isn’t a hero anymore for offering 
his blood. A good story can be written about 
how blood transfusion has become so com- 
mercialized subjects are easily obtainable at 
$25. See hospital authorities —E. C. L. 


Are red-headed girls brighter than others? 
See what employers have to say. Interview 
some girls, hair dressers, etc. Good chance for 
art.—E. 


One hot day last week a reporter wrote a 
humorous and interesting yarn about the dis 
crepancies in the temperature as recorded by a 
dozen thermometers—none of which registered 
alike. Chance for a _ crackerjack weather 
story.—F. C. D. 


Do women drive automobiles more care 
fully than men? Are many women arrested 
in your city for speeding, reckless driving or 
other traffic violations? What is the per- 
centage compared to the number of arrests 
of men for the same offenses? Can the av 
erage woman drive a car as efficiently as a 
man? Interesting questions that can be 
worked into a good feature yarn. 
drivers of both sexes, 


Interview 
automobile dealers and 
automcbile salesmen.—F. C. D 


Good roads are a distinct factor in the 
building situation. Discussions of good high- 
ways form pertinent matter for the Builders’ 
Page, as well as for the Automobile Page, 
where they are usually confined. Such use 
of this kind of copy will help stimulate sub- 
urban building.—R. F. 


in does no tbar it from this department. 
Address your contributions to the Huncu Epitor. 


When they appear, clip 


payment. Unavailable hunches will not be 


The public librarian in a Wisconsin city, 
which is a paper making center, makes up 
for the Chamber of Commerce each month a 
list of the magazine articles about the paper 
industry that are important. Any librarian 
probably would be glad to furnish a news- 
paper with a list of current references to 
the industries that are most important in the 
community.—H. D. K. 


\n innocent query—‘‘How old do you sup- 
pose that ancient street clock over there is’’— 
gave our outside man a good little tip for a 
story on what proved to be a clock that was 
almost as old as the city itself.—R. M. 


Do you hear a lot of “flapper talk’? around 
town? What they do, think and say? Why 
ot assign a reporter to really find out what 
hey talk about? One of our men went into 
a restaurant and parked himself near a 
youthful feminine group and they were discuss- 
ing civil service examinations, athletics, camp- 

ind music—and there wasn’t a word about 
the men. It made a good local feature.—R. 
__ te 8 





\utomobile dealers receive charts and in- 
formation to determine the value of used cars. 
Nhy not institute a question box for sub- 
scribers who desire to know the value of their 
cars—the dealers will be glad to help out.— 
Rg MM... 


“This week’s wildest press agent yarn” 
makes a short small-space “brightener” for 
me newspaper. It may be culled from the 
movie press sheets received in abundance by 
every newspaper.—J. M. 


If you could have but one of the three 
following in your home. talking machine, 
player piano or radio outfit, which would you 
choose and why? Offer a prize to the per- 
sons submitting the most and best reasons for 
their preference.—R. B. M. 


\s evidenced by a _ well-attended conven- 
tion of puzzlers in New York recently, there 
seems to be a quickening of interest again 
in riddles, puzzles and tricks. In every city, 
there is a “puzzle bug,’’ who spends at least 
half of his time in trying to solve every puzzle 
that has ever been devised for man’s mys- 
tification. But there are hundreds and hun- 
dreds of other “fans’’ who are enjoying the 
game as an opportunity for “mental relief.” 
Look some of them up and get their views 
on the value of puzzles and what new ones 
are popular.—B. E. 





Have a local swimming shark write a se- 
ries on how to swim. Get plenty of art. Get 
some one well known feature his name and 
pictures, have a staff man re-write the story 
breezily if he can’t and the stunt will go 
great. These are swimming days you know. 


E. C 


Mr. Wells has selected the world’s greatest 
men. A good interesting feature is to get 
some stories from local residents letting them 
make the selections, There are unlimited 
possibilities for good feature yarns in this 
connection. One day several young men 
might be interviewed and then the old res 
idents might be given an opportunity; let the 
women have their inning and the educators, 
etce.—C, D. M. 


How many nations are represented in the 
Americanization classes in your city? Who 
learns most quickly? Do men who were 
enemies. abroad, as in the Balkans, forget it 
when they study to become Americans?—J. H. 
B. 


Who is the champion “Jacks” piayer among 
the girls of your community? By an arrange- 
ment with the heads of the various playground 
centers, the Newark (N, J.) Star-Eagle is con- 
lucting a series of elimination contests to find 
the champion. The winners in each of the 
preliminary events will meet in a “grand final” 
at a local park when the title will be contested 
for. Two loving cups are to be awarded, and 
a challenge to the winner in other cities is 
expected to follow. Be ready to accept and 
perhaps your city will boast the national 
champ.—F. E. C. 


“INTERESTING IF TRUE” 


is changed to 


INTERESTING AND TRUE 


science news reporting 


by 


SCIENCE SERVICE 


1115 Conn. Ave. 
Washington, D. C. 


The Science News Bulletin is a 
growing national service. 


SKETCHES FROM 
LIFE 


By Westerman 


is one of the most successful estab- 
lished Art and Humor Sunday Pages. 
Running for years in leading papers 
throughout the country, including 


Pittsburgh Gazette 

Buffalo Express 

Chicago Journal 

Toronto Telegram 

Canton News 

San Antonio Light 
Mats or Fine Proofs 


Samples on request 


The McClure Newspaper Syndicate 
373 Fourth Ave. New York City 








NEW YORK 
EVENING 
OURNAL 


has the largest 
circulation of 
any daily news- 
paper in Amer- 


1ca. 








America’s Best 
Magazine Pages 
Daily and Sunday 


Newspaper Feature Service 


241 WEST 58TH STREET 
New York City 
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ALABAMA. 
ttBirmingham News .................. (E) 
ttBirmingham News .................. (S) 
SUSU COON, oc cins cccccccccscces (E) 
EE dc icunkevacssccencete (M) 
I acthedensodeceaaneeces (S) 
FLORIDA. 
Jacksonville Journal .............6..5 (E) 
*Florida Times-Union, Jacksonville(M4&S) 
VE DOWD <div cwencedsceccsocsuas (E) 
MIPOL DROW 0s cavcncocesnacesdanece (S) 
St. Petersburg Independent.......... (E) 
GEORGIA. 
“Amguete Chwenlcle ...ccccccccccccees (M) 
PE GENEID dnc ctcncedesctecatins (S) 
“RE SEE © encdsccuadacceanceses (E) 
TENN BEEIMEED © di cdccveseescc idunpenea (S) 
“Columbus Ledger .....cccccsccccess (E&S) 
“nee TONG ccc ciccccaccssecces (M) 
"Macon Telegraph ...............+-+++ (S) 
*Savannah Morning News ...... (M&S) 
KENTUCKY. 
“Lexingtom Leader ......cccccccccccees (E) 
TED ENED caso ccescvccsccecess (S) 
ve eer rrr ere (M) 
ROE TREND ce cdscccwcncccscctes (S) 
NORTH CAROLINA. 
CUNY ED coc cavcccdcccenievceas (E) 
SRD. GR hove cccccccccceossss (M) 
*Asheville Citizen .......0cccccceseeeees (S) 
PN EE” Sacdccntbbatccexseaces (M) 
Greensboro Daily News............. (M) 
Greensboro Daily News..........--.- (S) 
*Raleigh News and Observer......... (M) 
*Raleigh News and Observer.......... (S) 
Raleigh Times cccccccccccccccccccceses (E) 
SOUTH CAROLINA. 
WE ND Seve caneccacocccaevecs (M) 
TED TUNED i iidcccccedien dees (S) 
“QreUERD TOGWS sc ccctcwvccestccegeses (M) 
Greenwood Index Journal ........ (E&S) 
"Spertanburg Jourtial .....cccccccesece (E) 
*Spartanburg Herald .............. (M&S) 
TENNESSEE. 
*Chattameegn News ...cccccccce ceecs (E) 
*Chattamcega Times ...cccccccccccesss (M) 
"Chattanooga Times ............e+0+0: (S) 
Memphis Commercial Appeal........ (M) 
Memphis Commercial Appeal.........(S) 
"Nashville Bammer .....:0.:sccccceccess (E) 
"Nashville Banner ....:..ccccccccecess (S) 
VIRGINIA.... 
tBristol Herald Courier......... . (M&S) 
Danville Register and Bee........ (M&E) 
Newport News Times-Herald........ (E) 
Newport News Daily Press....... (S&M) 
"Roanoke Times & World-News.(M&E) 
PRoamoke Times .....cccsccccccscceces (S) 


Government Statement, April 1, 1922. 


Circula- 


tion 


65,293 
71,518 
10,392 
20,299 
32,442 


7,336 
11,992 
9,041 
6,051 
21,420 
14,560 


*A. B. C. Publishers’ Statement, April 1, 1922. 


tincludes Bristol, Tenn. 
+t+Publisher’s Statement for May, 1922. 


2,500 10,000 
lines hnes 
AS 1S 
15 AS 
65 0s 
7 4&7 
08S 086 
07 07 
88(9cS) .08(9cS) 
83 3 
03 03 
.623 823 
045 045 
045 045 
AS 05 
Os 45 
4 04 
A) 06 
06 os 
055 0S 
0s 65 
8S 25 
09 A] 
A) * 
04 04 
045 045 
045 O45 
04 04 
0S 0S 
06 06 
06 6 
06 06 
63 04 
06 A] 
6 Ad 
04 04 
02S 025 
04 04 
4 04 
06 x 
07 07 
a7 7 
-16 AS 
19 18 
07 07 
08 08 
04 4 
045 04S 
05 0S 
0S 5S 
67 06 
07 0 








An Expanding Market 


Tht SOUTH 


There is no other region of like 





area in the world, equaling the 
SOUTH in its possibilities or limit- 
less opportunity for merchandising 
your product — because, the 
SOUTH is richer in natural 
resources and buying power. 
Intensified cultivation of this great 
potential market will give you 
amazing results. 


The South is prosperous, and is 
only -entering into its era of pros- 
peritv. To be convinced, one 
need only-look over this fertile 
and opulent region. It is unsur- 
passed by any area on earth, in 
the variety of crops, in abundance 


of yield, in plenitude of resources. 


The South wants and needs 
goods from the outside. There is 
unlimited purchasing power and 
sales for merchandise of merit if 
advertised sufficiently in this list 
of Southern dailies. 
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Cheap 


Advertising Space — 


\| 


{| 


i anything else that is cheap, advertising is less valuable 
to the purchaser if bought at a price which will not enable 
the seller to render best and most effective service. 


Naturally, those whose business it is to buy and sell merchandise 
try to buy as cheaply as they can and to sell at as high a price as 
competitive conditions will permit. In contact with these successful 
commercial traders our newspapers are up against the same stonewall 
that any one else would be in trying to sell them. The merchant 
pretends that he is not interested in the cost of production of advertis- 
ing, but must buy it on a competitive basis. He likes to bargain and 
seeks to save a narrow percentage over a competing store. Then the 
merchants get together for conference, exchanging experiences, 
and they find out the weak spots in the armor of various publishers. 
All then seek to get the lowest rate which any one of them has been 
able to secure. 


As a result, the merchants force the newspapers to a one-rate basis, 
and more often than not pay a higher rate than they would if they 
could only bring themselves to better appreciate their own ability 
to help bring down rates through the elimination of wasteful 
practices. 


If the newspaper is to continue as a resultful medium, it must be 
tnaintained on a high standard and constantly improved. 


If the merchants were publishing the newspapers they would not be 
able to produce the advertising at as low a cost as the independently 
operated newspaper conducted by a trained newspaper man. 


In the final analysis the customer pays for the advertising, and not 
the storekeeper. The cost of advertising at livable rates—a very 
narrow margin indeed, by reason of the increased volume it pro- 
duces—lowers the price of the commodity to the final consumer, 
compared with what it would cost him in the absence of advertising. 








THE NEW YORK GLOBE. 


regres JASON ROGERS, Publisher. MEMBER 
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